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ratepayers are told to pay, the more meek and sub- 
missive they become. To judge from their apathy and 
: silence the ratepayers apparently like being bled for 
the wildest socialist schemes. When the rates exceed 
the rack-rent, either the rent or the rates will not be 
paid. The landlord, poor wretch, can do nothing to 
' get his rent; but the public authorities can cut off your 
water, Or your gas, or your electricity, or put a bailiff 
in to seize your sticks. Let us have a revolution, by 
all means, but against the public tyrants who levy 
rates, which they exact by the methods of Rob Roy. 
RATEPAYER. 


THE CHURCHES AND BOLSHEVISM. 


Sir,—Your correspondent of July 24th, concerning 
the visit of Mr. George Lansbury to the Whitefield’s 
Men’s Meeting, asks what he calls ‘‘ a pertinent ques- 
tion,’’ whether the London Congregational Union en- 
dorses Bolshevism. 

An answer would have more likely been forthcoming, 
had he addressed his question direct to the Union, or to 
me as the responsible head of the meeting. Incidentally, 
he might launch his attack against St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden (Canon Adderley), where Mr. Lansbury some 
' time ago gave an address very similar in kind; or 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury, who both per- 
mitted Mr. Lansbury to speak at the Church Confer- 
ence at Leicester, and appointed him a member of the 
Committee of Enquiry on ‘‘ The Church and Industrial 
Problems.’’ Had he written to me, I should have told 
him that inviting a man to speak at a meeting does not 
commit one to an endorsement of his views, and lL 
should have referred him to our paper, the Signal, 
-where I say :— 


‘* By all means, let us support the policy of non- 
intervention in Russia. Let us trade with her and 
leave her to work out her own salvation internally. 
But our sympathy with Russia is in no sense a con- 
currence in the system on which the new State is 
founded. We have not the slightest doubt that if 
Leninist principles are fairly compared with our own 
democratic institutions, the working-men of this 
country will unhesitatingly cleave to the latter.’’ 


Mr. Leask fears that the Labour extremists are try- 
ing to capture the Nonconformist Churches. I can only 
describe that as a judgment of inexperience. The ex- 
tremists have long ago given up the Churches as a 
hopeless proposition, from their point of view: in fact, 
there is no one more difficult to persuade to speak at 
even a Brotherhood Meeting, than these men. Besides 
Mr. Leask cannot have it both ways. He may re- 
member Mr. Lansbury saying that. over one building 
in the streets of Moscow was a label, ‘‘ Religion is 
opium to the people.’’ If that truly represents the 
attitude of the Russian Bolshevik, Mr. Leask would 
take it that it is also the attitude of the British Bol- 
shevik. Indeed, he implies that the genius of Sovietism 
is anti-religious, for he says that if the Churches get 
impregnated with this virus, then the end will not be 
far distant. Well, you cannot both capture the 
Church, that is, get its support, and at the same time 
set out to destroy it. 

Mr. Leask gibes at Mr. Lansbury’s muddled reason- 
ing. Let me show a specimen of his own. He recalls 
the attitude of the Brotherhood Movement in calling 
for peace at a moment opportune to Germany, and his 
sole evidence for that statement is one little meeting in 
the North of London. I imagine he is referring to 
what was known as the Brotherhood Church, which, 
I believe, is not affiliated to the Brotherhood Move- 
ment.. The truth is that something like 65 per cent. of 
the million members of the Brotherhood Movement 
served in His Majesty’s Forces. I leave your readers 


to place their own valuation upon a man who can make 
such a gross suggestion, involving a Movement of a 
million men, on such slender evidence. 

I do not know Mr. Lansbury well enough to say 
whether he would call himself a Bolshevik, but every- 
body knows that he is totally opposed to all violence 
and would certainly break with the Bolshevists on that 
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point. In the report which I have before me, which 
was taken down as Mr. Lansbury spoke, he is quoted 
as urging that, as against the doctrine of Bolshevism 
and all militarism, we should place the Gospel as given 
to us in the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of St. Matthew. 
And surely, Mr. Leask would not call any Bolshevik 
honest and sincere, which tribute he pays to Mr. Lans- 
bury. This must be another specimen of his muddled 


reasoning. 


The one point which he does produce for criticism is 
Mr. Lansbury’s advocacy of compulsory labour. He 
quotes that as an example of what will produce an early 
demise of the Church. That the meeting cheered the 
point is evidence of the men’s support of Scripture, 
which says, ‘‘ If a man work not, neither shall he eat.’’ 
In the official Soviet Constitution that text is actually 
quoted for justification for compulsory labour. While 
I hold no kind of brief for Bolshevism, I think Mr. 
Leask is wide of the mark when he says that a man has 
to work in Russia at the point of the bayonet. The truth 
is, that if a man does not work, his rations are stopped. 
That is all. And that is what happens in Britain. But no 
man starves in Russia, because he cannot get work, 
however willing he be; nor does any man, of his own 
will, refuse to work, and yet get the most food; both 
of which happen in Britain. He boasts of the Eng- 
lishman’s freedom to choose between work and starva- 
tion. What a scope for the exercise of free-will! It 
is twin brother to ‘‘ Your money or your life.’’ Per- 
sonally I am no supporter of compulsion even to work, 
but it is going to be an infinitely difficult thing to pro- 
duce in men such a love of the Commonwealth, that 
they will work for it, even if there be no necessity upon 
them to work, and that, I imagine, is what both Mr. 
Leask and I are striving for. 

Had he attended on the very Sunday after Mr. Lans- 
bury’s visit, he would have heard a quiet, dispassionate 
discussion on Sovietism—-which was most destructive 
in its way—from Mr. John Murray, M.P., who is a 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Mr. 
Murray received every bit as appreciative attention as 
Mr. Lansbury, despite the fact that he was talking 
theory only. : 

I am not prepared to hear Russia condemned, and 
block my ears-to any kind of explanation or apology. 
There still remain in Britain some who are prepared to 


stand by the principle of Free Speech. 
S. Maurice Warts. 


RAILWAY FARES. 


Sir,—1 notice that the Daily Mail describes the pro- 
posed raising of railway fares as a ‘‘ramp” and a 
‘‘ grab.” Would it not be equally true to apply the 
same terms to the raising of the prices of Lord North- 
cliffe’s papers? . 
Rartway SHAREHOLDER. 


CHARITABLE DIRECTORS. 


Sir,—As a subscriber to your paper (through local 
agents) I write to call your attention to a growing 
reprehensible practice on the part of company directors, 
to vote large sums of money out of their assets, to the 
furtherance of philanthropic objects. I think it is an 
abuse of their powers. It is no satisfactory excuse to 
say that shareholders can oppose the proposition—my 
contention is that such projects ought not to be enter- 
tained, much less initiated—by the directors of the com- 


pany. 
A SHAREHOLDER. 


[The above presumably refers to the proposal by the 
directors of Messrs. Brunner Mond to give £100,000 to 
a philanthropic cause. We quite agree with our corres- 
pondent. The business of directors is to distribute the 
profits earned by their management to the shareholders. 
Directors are too fond of this vicarious philanthropy. 
Of course it is a matter of degree. Small sums no one 
would object to. But when it comes to £100,000, we 
should think the action of the directors might be 
questioned as ultra vires.—Ep. S.R.] 
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‘““DARWIN’S BULLDOG.”’ 


Life Stories of Famous Men. Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley: A Character Sketch. By Leonard Huxley. 
Watts. 3s. 6d. net. ; 


INETEEN volumes contain in one of the older 

issues the three novels of Richardson. In the 
eighteenth century, the age of leisure, this prolixity 
was convenient, and it was Richardson’s deliberate 
purpose to build up a convincing narrative by an infinite 
amount of trivial detail. In this busy age, when there 
is so much to do, and see, and the shallowest pretence 
of knowledge makes a good show in the world, 
Richardson’s methods are out of date. The novelists who 
copy his love of detail may be fashionable for the 
moment; but really most people would be glad if they 
could be briefer; they are destined to receive the yawns 
of posterity. Their prolixity would, we suppose, be 
defended as a method of deliberate art; but in the field 
of biography no such excuse is valid. Life is not long 
enough for a good many of the Lives that have 
appeared lately, and _ collections of letters by 
people who cannot write and have nothing to 
say have been relentlessly poured on the literary 
market, and read by conscientious reviewers with 
the despairing hope of finding something read- 
able. A big book is a big evil, as Addison ob- 
served, and there has been so much unjustified bigness 
of the sort about that the man of letters, giving up his 
prejudice against small, thin books, as likely to contain 
small, thin stuff, looks at them carefully before he dis- 
misses them. As he has no time to read the tediously 
minute labours of the expert, he turns to the populari- 
ser, who at least is brief. The ordinary public has 
to be encouraged to read anything of a serious nature, 
and is provided by competing publishers with hundreds 
of abridgments and short cuts to everything, from the 
Golden Thoughts of Confucius to the art of living to 
be a Struldbrug. Often these abridgements are made by 
hacks for a miserable wage; but occasionally we get a 
brief book by a man who has mastered the subject, and 
can write. This is a thing to be praised, for it will 
give the ignorant a good idea of the subject, and lead 
the intelligent who are really interested on to further 
study at greater length. ; 

Such a book is the littke memoir of Huxley by his 
son, the accomplished editor of the Cornhill. By a 
happy dispensation of heredity, all the Huxleys, now 
extending to the third generation, can write. Mr. 
Leonard Huxley in 1918 gave us rather too much in 
the ‘ Life of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker ’; but in the 120 
pages before us he has written an excellent personal 
account of his father. Darwin, it has been said, did 
more to change the thought of the nineteenth century 
than any man. But alone he could not have done it. 
He was supported by two friends, Hooker and Huxley, 
who, like him, made their careers by scientific voyag- 
ing. Hooker crammed into his ninety-four years 
more special erudition, perhaps, than any man has 
had before or since; but neither he nor Darwin had that 
gift of style, or that versatility of culture, which wins 
the world. Huxley made Darwinism. At the memor- 
able meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 
1860 he found an audience hostile and ignorant of the 
new science, faced Bishop Wilberforce, who had writ- 
ten a Quarterly article against him, and had primed 
himself to ridicule and sneer; and beat him on his own 
ground of cheap rhetoric. Ten years later, at another 
Association meeting Huxley met another bitter oppo- 
nent of Darwinism, and smote him with smiling 
serenity, to the delight of his hearers. The battle was 
won. Later Huxley met Gladstone on Gladstone’s 
favourite ground, with similar results. We have 
many tedious discussions to-day, but at least we are 
not pestered with debates between Religion and 
Science. Huxley was, in fact, one of the greatest of 
controversialists. | He reminds us in his cool rapier- 
play of Pascal. He never missed his chance, never 
lost his temper. Thinking of other eminent warriors 
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of the pen, we exclaim, ‘‘ C’est la guerre, mais ce n’est 
pas magnifique.’’ The pen runs away with most 
people in these battles. It carried an artist like Milton 
into abuse worthy of Billingsgate. The chapter on 
‘Veracity and Agnosticism’ shows well what a fight 
Huxley had to establish a position which is common- 
place to-day. He coined the word ‘‘ Agnostic,’’ and 
he claimed what Shakespeare had said long since— 
that ‘‘ thought is free.’? He showed that ‘‘ free- 
thinkers ’’ were not necessarily idiots, or immoral, or 
uncultivated. He never lost in science his delight in 
literature and art, as Darwin did; and he had a great 
love and respect for his native tongue, differing in this 
from the majority of men of science. To this love for 
English he owed his admirable lucidity both as a lec- 
turer and a writer, and his terseness. After reading 
some of his lectures to working-men, Darwin wrote :— 

““What is the good of me writing a thundering 
big book, when everything is in this green little book, 
so despicable for its size?” 

The reader will find many another tribute to Huxley 
in this little volume, from men of letters as well as men 
of science. If there were more workers and thinkers 
of his sort, the world would be better instructed, and 
less worried by the quarrels of arrogant specialists. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography. By 
William Roscoe Thayer. Constable. 24s. net. 


HEN, in 1900, William McKinley was elected 
President of the United States, Mr. Charles 
Washburn is said to have remarked, ‘‘ I should not 
like to be in McKinley’s shoes. He has a man of des- 
tiny behind him.’’ The point of the story lies, of 
course, in the fact that in the September of the follow- 
ing year the President lay dead at the hand of an im- 
migrant anarchist, and Roosevelt was in power at the 
White House. How far he was a ‘‘ man of destiny ”’ 
—or, for that matter, whether this particular cliché has 
any more meaning than most of its fellows—we shall 
not pause todiscuss. He was certainly a person of gigan- 
tic energy, thunderous, irresistible, a sort of natural 
force, the more effective for being commonplace. Here 
in England he had a host of admirers, though his own 
countrymen (Henry James, for instance) were not always 
among them; and when the war broke out, and his was 
the one commanding political voice in the United 
States which cried shame upon Mr. Wilson for his ‘‘too 
proud to fight,’’ we felt grateful to him. He had the 
happiness of living to see his country take her place at 
last by the side of France and England on land and sea, 
and the stern pride of giving a brave son in their cause; 
and when he died, the Allies felt that they had lost an 
understanding friend. For in spite of all his boister- 
ousness and ‘‘ big stick ’’ talk, Roosevelt was a gentle- 
man, with the instincts of his class, and in the United 
States, as in England, politicians of that class are not 
growing more numerous as the years roll by. 
Accordingly, the announcement of an ‘‘ intimate 
biography ”’ of such a man is calculated to excite lively 
and pleasurable anticipations, and the disappointment 
is therefore the greater when we discover Mr. Thayer’s 
so-labelled book to be, in plain language, not an “‘ in- 
timate biography ”’ at all. A few details are vouch- 
safed of the small Theodore’s sufferings, amusements, 
and tastes as a child, and there is a cheerful glimpse or 
two of him at college; but of his letters we have but the 
scantiest offering, and of his conversation (so intensely 
characteristic and mannered), hardly an echo. In 
short, we only meet the man himself in the photographs, 
of which one, depicting him in 1880 as a senior at Har- 
vard, a whiskered, but otherwise clean-shaven and de- 
cidedly comely young man, is attractive. For the rest, 
the book is little more than a record of political activi- 
ties which any competent outsider might have written. 
It all becomes the more irritating when we bear in mind 
that (as he reminds us proudly more than once) Mr. 
Thayer was for forty years one of Roosevelt’s personal 
friends; and the more surprising when we recall that 
he is a cultured and highly-experienced writer, who 
knows as well as anyone what an intimate biography 
should be. 
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When Mr. Thayer does.give us a glimpse of his hero 
at first hand, it shows us what an opportunity has 
been lost. For example :— 


‘* T asked Roosevelt what he would have done if 
he had been President in May, 1915. He said, in 
substance, that as soon as he had read in the New 
York newspaper (the advertisement was printed in 
the New York Times of April 23rd, 1915), the adver- 
tisement which Bernstorff had inserted warning all 
American citizens from taking passage on the 
Lusitania, he would have sent for Bernstorff and 
asked him whether the advertisement was officially 
acknowledged by him. Even Bernstorff, arch-liar 
that he was, could not have denied it. ‘ I should 
then have sent to the Department of State to prepare 
his passports. I should have handed them to him 
and said: ‘ You will sail on the Lusitania yourself 
next Friday; an American guard will see you on 
board and prevent you coming ashore.’ That would, 
Roosevelt added, probably have meant war, and we 
were horribly unprepared; but better war than sub- 
mission to a humiliation which no President of this 
country has ever before allowed.’’ 


That is the sort of revelation we expect from an old 
friend and an experienced writer in an ‘‘ intimate bio- 
graphy,’’ and it is because we receive so little of it in 
Mr. Thayer’s book that we are disappointed. 


DIVINE COMMON-SENSE. 


Naturalism in English Poetry. By Stopford 1. Brooke. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


TOPFORD BROOKE fell just short of being a 

fine critic of literature. He had many qualities— 
tolerance, spiritual insight, courage, common-sense, 
and an occasional vivid eloquence which, though tran- 
sient, continually appears and reappears in all his work. 
He was sensitive, and even responsive, to alien impres- 
sions, and though he indulged in meral judgments—he 
lived in an age when moral judgments were inseparable 
from literary criticism—they are always kindly, and 
more often betray a momentary exasperation than a 
stern disapproval. In writing on ‘ The Poetry of 
Byron,’ he traces most of this poet’s follies and crimes 
to his eternal boyishness, and declares that we forgive 
much to the boy which we do not forgive to the man; 
but, perhaps feeling that this pronouncement may seem 
to condone all Byron’s wickedness, he adds in a foot- 
note: ‘* Yet in saying this we still blame Byron 
severely, for he had no business to remain a boy.’’ How 
charming and how human this is, but how completely 
it evades the issue! Again, though admitting that 
Burns was ‘‘ naughty,’’ he is offended by Stevenson’s 
essay on Burns which has “‘ a judicial note, flavoured 
with a self-conceited legality,’’ and he tilts at those 
people who find certain of his poems ‘‘ coarse.’’ This 
tolerance for human frailty, this reluctance to condemn 
the private conduct of great men, no doubt lessened 
Stopford Brooke’s public, for even in 1902, when most 
of these lectures were delivered, few readers dared to 
disclose their liking for the poetry of Byron, Burns and 
Shelley without hastily explaining that they ‘‘ strongly 
disapproved ’’ of them as men. We may say of these 
people, as Stopford Brooke says of Professor Shairp 
and other critics, ‘‘ None of them seemed to feel that 
Burns was as far above them as a star is above the 
earth.”’ 

Reverence for genius, however, has a tendency to 
cloud the critic’s vision, to soften the asperities of his 
judgments, and even to breed both timidity and insin- 
cerity. It was Stopford Brooke's strength as a writer 
that he had implicit trust in his own intellectual and 
esthetic faculties, and an honesty of mind that com- 
pelled him, when occasion arose, to condemn those he 
most admired. But perhaps his greatest asset was an 
almost divine common-sense. He brought to the 
study of poetry a delicate sensibility and a warm imag- 
ination held in check by a mind that was always prac- 
tical, even in the affairs of the spirit. But though the 
present work penetrates deeply into the spirit that 
animated the naturalistic poets, it is marred by the 
use of many outworn phrases, examples of tau- 
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tology, and an irritating loquacity that might be for- 
given ina lecturer, but cannot be condoned in the 
printed page. To be told that Burns is a poet ‘‘of 
whom Scotland is justly proud,’’ is to be told nothing 
at all, and it is not the voice of the critic that declares 
that ‘‘ to read Burns is a mighty consolation.’’ Such 
ineptitudes are found frequently enough side by side 
with phrases and sentences of real distinction, and one 
can only presume that, if the writer had lived to prepare 
his lectures for the press, colloquialisms and platitudes 
would have been rigorously deleted. 

Yet, with all its faults, the book remains a useful in- 
troduction to the poetry of Dryden, Pope, Collins, 
Gray, Wordsworth, Burns, Shelley and Byron. The 
revival of interest in poetry that has taken place during 
the last five years does not appear to have extended 
beyond living writers, for great effort is required to 
climb the high peaks of poesy, whilst the little hillocks 
may be surmounted in a single leap. 


WILD WORK. 


Tarzan Untamed. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


ARZAN, the wild man of the jungle, who is the 

head of an African tribe, has by this time become 
Lord Greystoke, but he is still untamed, though he has 
been running through six volumes. It is all very well 
for him to exclaim in a desperate crisis, ‘‘ One can only 
die once ’’; we know that he will go on, having achieved 
popularity, for several thousands of words yet. His 
latest adventures are tacked on to the war against the 
Germans in East Africa, and so fluent is the author 
that they have to be put into small print not to burst 
the bounds of a single volume. 

Already the series has included one strange African 
city; but the new one, with a race of maniacs who keep 
lions as dogs, and are warned by sacred parrots of ap- 
proaching foes, will doubtless thrill the crowd which 
loves the cinematograph, and cares nothing for com- 
mon-sense, or coherence, compared with violent sensa- 
tion and frequent killing. Frankly we were disap- 
pointed when the mighty hero was stunned by a mere 
girl who banged him on the head with a pistol; but then 
she was not really a German spy; she was the Honour- 
able Patricia Canby, as the last page but one informs 
us with due emphasis. Like the lunatics in the strange 
city, Tarzan has tamed a lion, which, with a few lapses, 
1ecognises him as a master. With this help and his 
brother apes at his back, an unequalled gift for biting, 
jumping, climbing, and carrying, and a rope which 
never breaks attached to his person, we see no reason 
why Tarzan should ever disappear, except that the 
Americo-Martians of the same author, may sell 
better. ‘‘ There are some things than which death is 
to be preferred,’ of course, as Mr. Burroughs puts it, 
but ‘‘ whole occurrences may transpire,’’ which would 
knock out a dozen strong men, and leave Tarzan smil- 
ing. If he ever does die, there is his son by the Lady 
Jane to come up to the scratch—and the bite as well. 
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A LATTER-DAY TROLLOPE. 


Sir Harry. By Archibald Marshall. Collins. 
net. 


devour all that Mr. Marshall writes, 
for they find depicted in his work a kind of life of 
which they have no counterpart in their own country. 
Not since Trollope have the people who inhabit our 
great country houses been drawn so faithfully and with 
so true a feeling for atmosphere as they are in the long 
list of books that stand to Mr. Marshall’s credit. Their 
life is leisurely and spacious, full of traditions and dig- 
nity. An admirable first chapter introduces the reader 
to a strange and provocative household, in which the 
central figure is a handsome youth still in his teens. 
Sir Harry is that most difficult of all figures to draw— 
a boy tragically and desperately in love. High-minded 
and noble-hearted, he loves secretly; to the reader, the 
‘ difficulties standing in his way seem unsurmountable, 
And, indeed, they never are surmounted, for the boy is 
killed in the war. The book’s attraction does not lie 
so much in its plot, though this is skilfully developed 
and it is not without its exciting moments, as in the ex- 
cellent characterization and pellucid style. Strangely 
unlike most modern fiction, the story is both beautiful 


and poignant. 


7s. 6d. 


MORE MAGAZINES 


THE LONDON MERCURY in addition to its accustomed 
poetry gives us one of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s incomparable studies 
of the queer folk he had the luck to attract in the nineties, 
The story is of William and Mary. William was one of the 
young Oxford socialists of these days—there was more than one 
—who would, in the natural order of things, have ripened into a 
good Tory, and Mary was his wife and too good for him. It is 
nice to think that ‘* Max’? knew Hines, and we wish he would 
describe or re-create the discussions which the college chimney- 
sWeep held with the famous Master.- Mr. Robert Bridges writes 
of Prof. Santayana (and of himself): he is still perplexed with the 
charge of being ‘ déja trés éloigné du Christianisme,’’ and 
finds himself a warm admirer of Prof. Santayana’s writing, both 
as matter and form: while he concludes a very interesting paper 
with an anecdote—salut au bon entendeur. Mr. Dobrée surveys 
‘ Elizabethan Drama on the Modern Stage,’ and makes some per- 
tinent suggestions as to neglected plays and their acting, full of 
good sense and observation. Mr. Guthrie publishes extracts from 
some letters of Edward Thomas to Mr. W. H. Hudson, and Mr. 
J. C. Squire takes up the cudgels for Tennyson. We are old- 
fashioned enough to agree with the dictum that Tennyson died 
in the fifties, but even that implies that up to then he was a poet, 
and a great one. The barrel-organ sweetness of ‘In Memoriam ’ 
reduces its chance of living. We rather agree with a correspon- 
dent in giving a high place to ‘The Duke’s Children’ among 
Trollope’s Lady Glencora novels, though we should not put it as 
absolurely his best. Hermann Baker’s letter from Germany is 
interesting, and the general criticism of the month’s art (not 
painting alone) is good. 


THE MERCURE DE FRANCE has, among its usual excellent 
papers, one on ‘Le Procés de la Vierge qui pleure.’ In 1907 
Mme. Mesmin of Bordeaux bought at Lourdes a plaster statuette 
of the Virgin, 2fi. high, and soon after noticed that tears were 
falling from its eyes. In 1909 the miracle happened again, and 
the Virgin spoke to Mme. Mesmin. The reputation of the miracle 
spread over France, and even into other countries ; but the eccle- 
siastical authorities were on their guard about accepting it. In 
November, 1914, a Syrian Archimandrite, D.D. of Rome, Dr. 
Saboungi, agreed to become connected with the case, to examine 
the proofs of the miracle, and to put them in order for submission 
to Rome. In 1916 Mme. Mesmin took it into her head that she 
was being bewitched by the Satan-worshippers among the Free- 
masons, that a wax image of her had been made and baptised, 
and that Dr. Saboungi, with whom she had quarrelled, was their 
agent, and had celebrated the Black Mass to her intent. She was 
exorcised without much result, and then four respectable citizens 
of Bordeaux, a stockbroker, a bank official, an insurance agent, 
and a violinist, set out on a crusade to Nantes, resolved to thrash 
Dr. Saboungi till he promised to release his victim, give up all 
papers he held concerning the miracle, and the wax image he was 
supposed to have made. The unfortunate Syrian prosecuted them 
for assault, claiming 25,000 francs damage, but the tribunal at 
Rennes, ‘‘ seeing that in the actual state of science it is not cer- 
tain that the illness of Mme. Mesmin was caused by the sorceries 
of Dr. Saboungi’’ sentenced the four to a fine of 500 francs only. 
The story is told in full with reference to various periodicals, and 
no comments are made. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES gives this month a full 
account of the murder of the late Emperor of Russia in ‘ Le 
Crime d’Ekaterinburg ’ from the particulars got together by Gen. 
Diederichs, commanding the Tcheco-Slovaks in Siberia when he 
took the town. M. Bidou describes the reception into the Aca- 
demy (which is now complete) of Gen. Lyautey. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Bell’s Shakespeare 
1785, illustrated, 12 volumes, calf, 35s.; Hoppé’s Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s, . 
Encyclopedia Britannica, India paper, last edition, 29 vols., £45; 
Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s.; Thornton’s Americanisms - 
An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; Henry's 
Finger Prints, 2s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. 
Co., £4 4s.; George Eliot’s Works, 26 vols., ‘‘ Standard ” Edi. 
tion, £5 5s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s. ; 
Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £321, price 
£10 10s. ; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 
35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome. illus. by Beards. 
ley, 1ls.; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by 
Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,@00 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great BooksHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

“(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. ‘ 


TAMMERING Successfully Treated.—Public School Boys 

received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. A C. ScHNELLE, ‘119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1905. 


XFORD MAN, good mod. languages, 1st Class Class. Mods., 
wishes to Buy Private School, Share in Private School or 
to Join in other Educational Enterprise—C/o Saturpay 
Review, 9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD - - - CONDUCTOR. 


Full Programmes for Entire Season of 61 Concerts may be 
obtained on application to the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 


320, Regent Street, W.1. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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select flavour and 
smokes with the 


mild flavoured 
tobacco’s coolness. 
You smoke it down 
to the last dry ash— 
the special cut en- 
sures that. 


KING’S 


—a stronger blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/2—4-oz. 4/4 
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MOTOR NOTES 


There is at present a tendency to construct the larger 
touring car bodies with a compartment behind the rear 
seats into which the hood disappears when not in use. As 
with most innovations, there is something to be said both 
for and against this idea. One is liable to becomé very 
conservative regarding car appearance, and the aver- 
age purchaser is rather prejudiced against any radical 
departure from stereotyped deSign. It is remarkable 
what a big difference the disappearing hood. gives to 
the look of an open car. Personally, although we have 
recently seen some remarkably handsome new cars em- 
bodying this idea, we think the concealed hood gives a 
car a rather unfinished appearance. To many people 
there is something unpleasantly bare about a car with 
its hood apparently missing; although, no doubt, one 
) There is a more prac- 
tical objection that might be advanced against the new 
cult. It is well known that when a car is running 
fast along a dusty or muddy road, a good deal of road 
matter is flung up by the air eddies and finds its way 
into the back seats. The overhanging hood prevents 
dust or mud being thrown upon the passengers in the 
rear seats, and also wards off unpleasant air currents. 
It may be urged that no hood was intended to serve as 
a mud guard, and, while this is obviously so, one has 
only to travel in the back seat of some hoodless fast 
cars to wish that the hood were there. When the 
hood is concealed in a specially provided compartment 
it is completely protected from damage by mishandling, 
the road, and the weather, and its life is undoubtedly 
prolonged. But practically the same protection may be 
provided by enclosing it in a leather casing. If pro- 
perly designed, these envelopes are very easy to put on 
and remove, and they accord the back seat passengers 
the advantages mentioned, and preserve the hood as 
well. We have a car at present on which this method 
of protecting the hood has been very thoughtfully ar- 
ranged. When the hood cover is in position the car 
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presents a far neater appearance than it would were 
the hood concealed behind the back seats, and it is a 
very simple matter occasionally to wash off any road 
material that may accumulate on the underside of the 
envelope. Another popular, though rather illegitimate 
advantage derived from the over-hanging hood, is that 
small articles may be carried in the folds of it, and these 
are particularly safe when a hood cover is fitted. In- 
cidentally it may be added that the car mentioned was 
delivered with waterproof covers of appropriate colour 
to button over the leather upholstery. These we have 
found very useful when using the car in bad weather, 
and they detract but little from its generally smart ap- 
pearance. The concealed hood renders it easier to clean 
the bodywork of a car, and the owner-driver may re- 
gard this as a substantial advantage. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether the new idea becomes generally 
popular, for it is undoubtedly regarded by its cham- 
pions as a step towards car body perfection. 


The motor industry has a great fascination for the 
British youth, and we have lately been questioned by 
many public school boys and others who have an en- 
thusiastic desire to enter the manufacturing interests 
of the car or motorcycle trades. Apprenticeship is the 
usual gate by which one wins entrance to the technical 
sides of the industry, and there is a general willingness 
among the youths we have discussed the matter with 
to rough it in this direction as much as may be re- 
quired. To prepare oneself for a substantial technical 
or administrative position with a motor manufacturing 
concern, it is, of course, practically essential to have 
‘* gone through the shops.’’ With the return to civil 
life of many mechanically minded officers and men, it is 
to be expected that such a career would be attractive to 
them. Abnormal conditions in the motor industry are 
inevitable for a time, but this need not deter any young 
man who desires to adopt motor engineering and is 
willing to prepare himself thoroughly with a view to 1 
good position in due course. 


The proof of the car 
is in the testing 


The remarkable 
success of the Sun- 
beam at Brooklands 
and elsewhere is 
proof positive of 
its excellence. 


The unanimous ver-— 
dict of the motoring 
press on these 
attainments is that 
the Sunbeam is 
‘unsurpassed. for 


Efficiency&Reliability 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 
Southern Service and Repair Depot: 
Edgware Rd., Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2. 


Telegrams : Sunoserv, Crickle, London.” 
Teiephone : Willesden 3070. 


London and District Agents for Cars : 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W. 


} 
| 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW LIBRARY LIST. 


MICHAEL FORTH MARE NOSTRUM 
By By 
MARY JOHNSTON. ' IBANEZ. 


THE IVORY TRAIL | RAINBOW VALLEY 
By By 
TALBOT Munpy, L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


BEAUTY & BANDS DEVELOPMENT 
By By 


E. THORNEYCROFT FOWLER WINIFRED BRYHER. 


THE NORTH DOOR SALT 
By By 


GREVILLE MACDONALD, CHARLES G. NorRIS. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 
By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER. 
3rd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1892-1913). 
By. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Edition de Luxe. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth, 6s. net, 


THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian 
Unrest,’’ ‘‘ The Middle Eastern Question,’’ &c.  8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette: ‘' Sir Valentine Chirol has done well to 
present in a more consecutive form the views on the Egyptian Problem 
which he has developed during recent months in a remarkable series of 
articles in The T:mes. The book now published is much more thana 
reprint of The Times articles. These have been amplified, in large part 
re-written, and fitted into a serviceable framework of Egyptian history.” 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK For 
THE YEAR 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT 


KELTIE, LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D,, 
F,R.G,S. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 20s. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF FREE TRADE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. 


By RUSSELL REA, late member of His Majesty's 
Council. With an Introduction by C. F. G. Masterman. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette: “We read most of these essays at the 
time when they were written and in the heat of the conflict, but we read 
them again with an enhanced sense of their value. We advise all 
politicians who have let their weapons rust or their interests fade to get 
this volume and dive deep into it.”’ 


THIRD IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONAL APPENDICES. 


INDIAN FINANCE AND BANKING. 


By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS. Director of Statistics with 
the Government of India; Reader in Indian Finance and 
Currency in the University, 1914. With tables and charts. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


Capital (Calcutta): ‘The student who weuld obtain a clear under- 
tanding of the Currency Report could not do better than read with care 


Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS SHOULD POSSESS 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1920-21. 


This standard work, which is in its tenth year of issue, 
contains the latest information regarding one hundred 
securities specially selected as being the best of their 
kind from the whole available field of investment, and 
ranging from Government loans to Ofdinary Shares. 
In addition, the Introductory Articles 


“Who Shall Pay for the War ?” 


and 
“A Change in Investment Policy,” 


remind the investor of the difficulties to be faced, and 
whilst sounding a warning note, define the principles 
which should govern the prudent employment of 
capital in the immediate future. The volume includes 
“Data Bearing Upon National Finance,” 

** Hints on the Revised Income Tax,” 
Elucidatory Notes on Technical Matters relating 
to Stocks and Shares, 

Tables for Calculating Yields, &c. 


Post free on receipt of 2/- from the Publishers. 
The British, Foreign and Colonial 


Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Mr. Shirras's book, which is an exhaustive and lucid exposition of a 
subject by no means difficult if stripped of technical jargon." 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By G. H. LUCE, 8vo. 5s. net. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 1848-1854. 


By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ?’’ 8vo. 17s. net, 


FOLK-TALES OF THE KHASIS. 


By Mrs. RAFY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


‘Please help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have fallen 
in Life’s Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 
Contributions (marked Barclay's ale Chureh Army) will be 


gratefully received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church 
Army Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1 
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MOLASSINE- COMPANY. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Molassine Company, Ltd., 
was held on the 10th inst., ac the offices, Tunnel Avenue, East 
Greenwich, Mr. John Prosser (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, said: I do not know that I ever felt I had less to say 
at an annual meeting than I have at the present time. The report 
and balance-sheet seem to contain all chat is necessary. I must, 
however, express the pleasure and satisfaction of the directors 
at being able to recommend, in addition to the current year’s 
dividend on the Preference shares, a dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares. Our greatest difficulty during the year 
has been that of transport, which has been common to all.manu- 
facturing concerns, and the profit would -have been very consider- 
ably larger if we had only been able to convey the raw materials 
to our factory. A very large quantity of orders had to be can- 
celled ac the end of the season in consequence. You will see by 
the balance-sheet that we have reduced the Debenture stock by 
£3,600, in accordance with the terms of its issue. Sundry 
creditors are £96,484, against £40,311 last year. This is ac- 
counted for by the increased price of raw materials ac the latter 
end of the season and the necessity of carrying large stocks. The 
profits for the year show an increase over those of the previous 
year of £1,160. On the credic side the purchase of business 
account remains the same. New trade marks, patents, copy- 
rights, etc., have been written down from £2,375 to £1,937. 
Leasehold property has also been written down from £33,168 to 
£21,972. Plant, machinery, erc., has gone up from £34,932 to 
£36,092. Cash at bankers is less by £13,498 than last year, 
showing the necessity for increasing our cash reserves and «lso 
the difficulties of trading to-day with practically a pre-war capital 
when the cost of all raw materials is enhanced four times. Sun- 
dry debtors are £100,656 as against £52,434 last year, the in- 
crease being due to the advance in price of raw materials towards 
the end of the season and also to the larger turnover towards the 
end of che year. This item is absolutely good, our bad debts 
at all times being exceptionally small. Freehold poultry farm and 
equipment and payments on account of land purchases stand at 
£12,590, compared with £8,574 last year. This is accounted for 
partly by improved plant, machinery and equipment, the planting 
of fruic trees, etc., at the poultry farm, and by further payments 
on account of the purchase of freehold land at Ramsey and 
plant and equipment thereon. The poultry farm is an excellent 
property and of great value to the company as an advertisement, 
apart from its profit-producing capaciry. 

The profit for the year is £23,423, and, with £5,968 brought 
forward, there is a total of £29,391. Your directors have dealt 
with this as follows :—They have replaced £6,000 to the capital 
reserve fund, being the amount taken therefrom (in addition to 


£15,000 taken from the general reserve fund) for the purpose of . 


have also 


capitalising the unpaid Preference dividends. They 
Of 


placed £8,000 to the general reserve fund, leaving 4,15,391. 


this amount £7,000 will be required to pay one year’s dividend | 


10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, absorbing £7,500, and to 
carry forward £891. -We know of no reason why the company 
should not continue to be equally successful in the future, except, 
as you are all aware, that the general industrial outlook at the 
present time is not over bright. 


The motion was cafried, and the dividend recommended was 
declared. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed... £1,536,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... .. &300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... .. 234,600 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, AND THIRD 
PARTY 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL BXAMINATION 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4. 
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AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated 
Women and Girls. Price 3s. 10d., post free——Women’s 


Employment Publishing Co., Ltd., 3, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
Ltd., was held on the 11th inst., at Winchester House, E.C., Sir 
Adolph Tuck, Bart. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman in opening the proceedings, referred to the fact 
that this was the nineteenth annual meeting of the company end 
the fifty-fourth year of the founding of the business of Raphael 
Tuck and Sons, Ltd. Afcer paying a well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., one of the directors 
of the company from its inception twenty years ago,Sir Adolph 
said that the results of the year’s trading were almost a ccunter- 
part of the previous year’s, so that the remarks he made twelve 
months ago might well apply to them. His exact words were: 
‘* Our actual sales during the past financial year are the largest 
on record, while our profits correspond with the increased turn- 
over and are also the largest in the history of the company." He 
was in the pleasant position of being able to repeat that statement 
with regard to the year under review, che actual sales again show- 
ing a considerable increase over those of the previous year, aud 
the profits, while they did not work out in the same ratio, ow:ng 
partly to increased expenditure, also exhibiting a gratifying in- 
crease. , 

Coming to the balance-sheet, the Chairman pointed out that 
the profits of the year had reached another record figure, the net 
total, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, depreciation and 
directors’’ remuneration, being £62,954. The directors recom- 
mended the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary shares 
for .six months to 30th April, 1920, at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum, making, with the interim dividend paid, a dividend for 
the year of 12} per cent., and they proposed to transfer co special 
dividend reserve £10,000 and to general reserve £5,000. He was 
glad to be able to state that the outlook for the current year was 
most promising, the sales being considerably in advance of those 
for the same period of last year. 

In conclusion the Chairman said: I feel I must not resume my 
seat without a reference to the impending departure of my friend 
and co-director, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, on his important lecture 
tour throughout Australasia. To whatever extent men may 
differ from him in regard to the immense question which has 
agitated the world these thousands of years, which the twentieth 
century more than any othe: has brought co the forefront, and of 
which he has become the acknowledged, courageous spokesman, 
this may confidently be said—that Sir Arthur, who is the soul of 
honour, will never advance any statement or theory in the truth 
of which he does not himself implicitly believe. He is going upon 
a long journey to carry out his self-imposed unselfish mission, 
and I am sure that we all wish him, Lady Doyle and their dear 
children who are sailing with them a safe and happy return home. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman~then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the declaration of the dividend recommended. 

Sir Arthur Doyle seconded the motion. He said it was very 
gratifying that the excellent results obtained during the past year 
enabled the directors again to build up the reserves, which were 
depleted during the war, and to distribute a dividend which would 
partially compensate the shareholders for having so uncomplain- 
ingly and patiently stood by the Board during that difficult period. 
So far as could be seen the results in the future ought to be better 
still. They had got rid of the foreign commitments which it was 
so difficult to handle during war time, and the business was abso- 
lutely sound throughout. Some people were pessimistic as to the 
future of British business, and no doubt the situation was a 
somewhat unparalleled one, but although the expenses of produc- 
duction had increased rapidly, none the -less those expenses had 
to be passed on to the public in the long run. That was che only 
possible way in which a business could be kept running. It was 
only in the days to come, when they would have to meet foreign 
competition in neutral markets, that the trouble would become 
more acute; at present their business rivals were no better off 
than themselves, so that for some years to come he thought they 
could reckon on more than holding their own. He desired to 
thank the Chairman for the remarks he had made with reference 
to his (the speaker’s) impending visit co Australasia, and to say 
that during his absence his friend Lord Molesworth had consented 
to act as his locum tenens on the Board. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


The only Investment which 


does not depreciate in value 


Life Assurance Policy. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.. 
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BURMA CORPORATION, LTD. 3 


An ExrRaorDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Burma Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on the 6th inst., at River Plate House, London, 
Sir Trevredyn R. Wynne, K.C.S.1., K.C.I.E. (the chairman of 
the company), said :—The resolutions I shall submit mark a very 
important stage in the life of this great company. For reasons 
ably put before you at the general meeting last October, a new 
company was duly registered in India to take over the mines and 
smelting works of the Burma Mines, Ltd., of which this corpora- 
tion practically holds all the capital. 


The corporation having an issued capital of 964,499 shares and 
a holding of exactly the same number of shares in Burma Mines, 
Ltd., each, share in this corporation entitles the holder to one 
share of Burma Mines, Ltd., and as the holder of the latter share 
to 14 shares in the Indian company. 


To effect this exchange it becomes necessary for this corpora- 
tion to go into liquidation in order to distribute its shares in 
Burma Mines, Ltd., to the shareholders in this corporation, and 
for Burma Mines, Ltd., to be put into liquidation, arrangements 
for which are being made, in order to distribute the shares in the 
Indian company to the shareholders. The shares of the Indian 
company will, in the first instance, be allotted on the London 
register, but shareholders will be able to transfer immediately 
co the Indian register should they so desire. It has probably 
occurred to you why it has required such a long time to effect the 
exchange of shares, but this being a non-ferrous metals company, 
many legal formalities had to be complicd with before the transfer 
to India could be made. For example, the consent of the Board 
of Trade had to be obtained and the approval of the India Office 
and of the Indian Government. In addition, it was thought acvis- 
able before completing the transfer to deal with the question of 
finance and to arrange for the provision of working capital with 
a view to freeing future profits for dividends. On the point of 
finance, arrangements have been completed for the issue by the 
Indian company of one million pounds Eight per Cent. Convertible 
Debenture stock. Up to the present time the whole of the ret 
income from, the property has been applied to the development of 
the mines; the time has, however, come when profits should be 
applied to the payment of dividends, and this will be made possible 
by fresh working capital. The Debenture stock will be issued in 
rupees at the fixed rate in London’ of 2s. per rupee; it will be 
repayable after December 31, 1925, and in or before December 31, 
1930, at 110, and a substantial redemption fund will be established 
at the end of 1925. Each stockbroker will have the right up to 
December 31, 1923, to exchange his stock at par into fully-paid 
shares at the rate of Rs. 11 stock for one share, or up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, at the rate of Rs. 14 stock for one share. The issue 
has been purchased by the National Mining Corporation, Ltd., 
who will shortly offer it for sale at par, and they will give prefer- 
ential consideration to applications received from shareholders of 
the corporation. 


Some discussion ensued, and ultimately the resolution was car- 
ried by 35 votes to 6. 
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THE CITY 


From a purely speculative point of view conditions 
on the Stock Exchange are far from happy. At the 
time of writing—and things nowadays change with 
kaleidoscopic uncertainty—fears of a war with Russia 
are allayed. With some they never existed, primarily 
because no really civilized country desires, or can 
afford, to go to war just now. The fears, however, 
did exist and to the detriment of business generally, 
both of an investment and a speculative character, par- 
ticularly the latter. We still have with us a serious 
menace in the condition of affairs in Ireland, and the 
labour uncertainties of the coming autumn. Until 
these are disposed of, there is little likelihood of gen- 
eral Stock Exchange activity. 


Conditions being such as they are, it is not surpris-— 


ing that the dearer money bogey in the form of a higher 
bank rate is being freely discussed. It is not generally 
thought probable that an advance in the Bank rate is 
imminent, but an advance in the autumn is considered 
not only possible, but probable. Recourse to this step 
will depend upon the Bank’s position, which will in 
turn depend upon the weakening influences of currency 
inflation and Government borrowing. How an 8 per 
cent. Bank rate is going to assist the Bank, or anyone 
else, has yet to be disclosed. | Lombard Street, how- 
ever, recognises the power of the dear money school, 
as it is called, and is resigned to making the best of 
what may turn up. There is a possibility that the 
school may decide that such a step is unnecessary after 
all, but they keep their counsels well. 


While business in a general sense is crabbed by ad- 
verse extraneous influences, some of the Stock Ex- 
change markets are far from being idle. The invest- 
ment demand for sound securities of all classes is con- 
stantly asserting itself and the ready response to any 
hopeful developments or portents that may arise from 
day to day indicates beyond question that the amount 
of floating stock available is exceedingly limited. Were 
the atmosphere in a political and economic sense to 
show improvement, there is no doubt a very marked 
recovery would immediately be witnessed, for through- 
out the Stock Exchange prices stand at levels which 
are far from reflecting intrinsic merits. This means 
that those prepared to lock away their purchases can 
wait with confidence. That many are doing so is 
demonstrated by the comparative stability of markets 
amid the welter that surrounds them. 


In the matter of this stability the gild-edged market 
continues to take pride of place. The explanation is 
to be found in the steady stream of investment business, 
much of it, of course, representing money rendered 
useless for industrial enterprise by excessive taxation. 
With the passing of the holiday season this investment 
business should become more pronounced. The aver- 
age Briton, whatever his politics, is essentially a con- 
servative in the matter of investment, and denounce 
this or that Government as he may, his confidence in 
the guarantee of the Empire is justly unbounded. Hence 
the comparative cheerfulness of this market in face of 
the nerve-racking times through which we are passing. 
Scope for a further advance in values is limited by the 
various corporation issues, also trustee securities, ex- 
isting and to come, but on the other hand there seems 
little ground for fear of heavy depreciation after the 
enormous fall that gilt-edged stocks have suffered. 


Now that the much-discussed increase of fares has 
come into operation, the dry bones in the Home Rail- 
way market are beginning to rattle a little. Any great 
measure of public interest in this market is highly im- 
probable, if only because of the labour menace. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the market will be 
more in the limelight during the next few months than 
it has been during the past few years. There is some 
little evidence of this in the hardening tendency which 
developed when it became known that limited arrange- 
ments for excursion traffic are to come into operation 
forthwith. There can be little doubt that the demand 
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for extended: facilities will be well abreast of the exten- 
sion, for the spending public’ are well able to afford 
such luxuries, the enhanced cost of living notwithstand- 
ing. The effect of these developments upon receipts 
should be marked, and may stimulate both public in- 
But for labour uncertain- 
ties, there is no doubt the Home Railway market would 
be more popular, for the yields at the present prices of 
the more popular stocks are exceptionally generous. 
From 9} to 10 per cent. is obtainable in many instances, 
while South Western Deferred returns a shade over 


10} per cent. 


The full figures for July of the leading Rand Mines 
are now available, and make a remarkably encourag- 
ing display. Taking the eight properties of the Cen- 
tral Mining—Rand Mines group alone, the declared 
profit, as compared with the June results, shows an 
increase of over £100,000, and this is arrived at by 
taking the price of gold at 105s. per ounce against 
102s. 6d. for the preceding month. Seeing, however, 
that the quotation has risen to nearer £6, the amount 
actually realised is likely to be substantially greater. 
The cost of realisation, it is interesting to note, is put 
at 1s. 6d. per ounce, which compares with 7s. in June 
and 8s. gd. in May. With the rate of exchange again 
reduced, the outlook for the current month, as also for 
the near future generally, seems exceedingly promising. 


Taking the mines of the group in detail, the Crown 
leads the way, the profit at £88,304 being £27,263 
up, while that of the New Modderfontein at £135,731 
shows a gain of £24,349. A jump from £2,697 to 


"£8,215 in the case of the East Rand Proprietary, is, 


of course, attributable simply to the more favourable 
conditions at present existing, as without a big 
premium on the metal this property would be unable 
to pay its way—which accounts for the low price of the 
shares. It should be mentioned that the Modder East, 
whose profit is £7,005 against £3,300, is crushing on 
little more than an experimental scale at an adjacent 
mill, and that these figures in no way represent the 
actual capacity of the mine. In short, the results now 
being achieved are most excellent, and but for market 
conditions South African shares generally would be 
substantially above current levels. 


A good deal of ink has been spilt to little purpose 
over the impending, issue of debentures by the Tin 
Areas of Nigeria Company. Apart from the discovery 
that Lever Brothers are to be interested in the issue, 
there is no news in it whatever, for more than a fort- 
night ago the announcement was officially made that 
an issue was proposed, and that negotiations were in 
progress for the strengthening of the Board by “‘ the 
inclusion of representatives of important interests.”’ 
By the time these lines appear the company’s report 
and accounts will have been in the hands of share- 
holders, but the full details of the debenture issue will 
not be made ee a until the meeting on Wednesday. 


We referred last week to the anticipations of further 
good news from the Naranjos property of the Mexican 
Eagle Company. The good news is now to hand in an 
official announcement that one of the two new wells has 
been duly ‘‘ brought in,’’ and gives a yield which ts 
estimated at 20,000 barrels daily, bringing the daily 
capacity of the property so far developed up to 220,000 
barrels, or 31,000 tons. The well has, of course, been 
shut in, as the company’s facilities for dealing with the 
produce, although recently largely increased, are far 
from adequate. Extensions will be duly made, -n 
which connection a further share issue on terms ex- 
tremely attractive to existing holders is being predicted. 
Eagles, it is hardly necessary to add, continue to be the 
“ star turn’ of the Oil share market, and in view ot 
the company’s big programme, they se2m likely to 
retain that position for a while. Another feature of the 
market has been the ‘weakness of Scottish Americans, 
which have been subjected to forced liquidation. 
Holders, however, should not be scared into selling, 
as the company has a big future before it. It is stated 


that a pool in 400,000 Caltex Oil shares has been 
formed. This may be true enough, and may herald an 
But it should be remem- 


advance in the quotation. 
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bered that the shares of the concérn aré in a compara- 
tively few hands, and in any case the property has yet 
to demonstrate its worth. 


Some time ago we referred to an offer made by a 
Manchester syndicate to purchase at 12s. apiece 170,000 
shares, 15s. paid, of the First National Reinsurance 
Company. The deal was to be completed by August 
7th, and it now appears that the offer has fallen 
through, owing to the insufficient number of the shares 
forthcoming. It is officially stated, however, that 
shareholders will probably hear from the Syndicate 
again in the ‘‘ immediate future.”’ Seeing that the 
shares are now quoted on the Stock Exchange at 6s. 
to 8s. nominal, as compared with 8s. to 12s. a few 
weeks back, the further communication is awaited with 
considerable interest. 


In these days when capital demands exorbitant rates 
of interest, a company without debentures or preference 
shares is somewhat rare. For this among other rea- 
sons it is possible there may have been a good public 
response to the recent offer by Hawthorns & Co. of 
£140,000 in ordinary shares of £1 each, brief details 
of which were published in our last issue. The ‘result 
of the offer has not, at the time of writing, been an- 
nounced, but in view of the progressive prosperity the 
business has enjoyed in recent years and its strong 
position generally, the shares, when they come upon 
the market, seem sure to attract attention. 


Owing to its inherent excellence the book called 
‘ The 100 Best Investments,’ published by the British, 
Foreign & Colonial Corporation, has gradually worked 
its way into popular favour, until to-day it is an essen- 
tial to the bookshelves of every one who takes matters 
of investment seriously. The edition for 1920, which 
has just been published at 2s., post free, is fully up 
to the high level for which the compilation is famous. 
In addition to the subject-matter indicated in the title, 
there are articles on ‘ Who Shall Pay for the War?’ 
and ‘ A Change in Investment Policy,’ well worthy of 
perusal, together with a host of statistical and other 
information admirably set forth. 


Few will grudge stockbrokers the modest increases 
in commjssion charges which have just been officially . 
proposed and will doubtless be enforced in due course. 
The cost of offices, clerks, stationery and so on has 
been steadily mounting with the cost of everything 
else, whereas commissions have not moved much from 
the pre-war level. While business was brisk, there 
were no complaints; indeed, staffs were in numerous in- 
stances generally recompensed for the extra strain put 
upon them, a strain which they for the most part bore 
cheerfully. With business at a low ebb, however, the 
shoe pinches, and hence this latest development which 
has followed reasoned discussion on the subject. The 
most sensible of the proposed changes, perhaps, is the 
advance in the minimum charge on small bargains 
from 10s. to 20s. A transaction of fifty pounds’ worth 
of shares entails just as much detailed work as one in 
five thousand pounds’ worth, and often, owing to the 
lack of business instinct among small clients, more. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Parliament has been adjourned to the 19th October, 
provisionally, or conditionally, we are told by the 
papers. As it always has been, and is in the power 
of the Government to summon Parliament upon an 
emergency, we fail to see the point of all this cackle 
about ‘‘ a new procedure ”’ in vesting the summoning 
power in the Speaker and the Lord Chancellor. Pre- 
sumably both those functionaries will only call Parlia- 
ment together at the direction of the Government; and 
whether the thing is done in the name of the King or 
the Speaker, makes no difference. As for the outlook, 
we really can’t see why England, France, and America 
should expect to hold identical views about Russia and 
Poland, and why they shouldn’t agree to differ. The 
Americans will have nothing to do with Lenin and 
Trotsky, diplomatically, or commercially, in which we 
think they are right. The French want to help Wrangel 
to save the Ukraine from the Soviet. Our Prime Min- 
ister is apparently willing to recognise Lenin and Trot- 
sky and trade with Kameneff, provided Poland is let 
alone. If not, a blockade. The Council of Action 
has been a fiasco, and is scuttling out of an impossible 
position. The miners are tightening their belts, and 
preparing for another grab at the national purse. — 


The French are splendid! Those two egregious 
geese, Messrs. Adamson and Gosling, fired by the fame 
of Lenin, Trotsky, Krassin, Kameneff & Co., thought 
they would do a little limelight conspiracy; and why 
not combine an anarchist plot with a trip to Paris, at 
the expense of the parliamentary Labour funds? So 
off they go to Paris, meet some dark conspirators, and 
discuss the overthrow of society at a capital-ist 
déjeuner in a Champs Elysées restaurant. The police 
approach, .and (in the words of our law), ‘‘ gently lay 
their hands upon them—molliter manus imponere— 
; in 


other words, tell our conspirators, who are mere 
bunglers at the game, that if they don’t leave Paris that 
night, they will be expelled ! 


And this said to two 


British Labour Members of Parliament, just as they 
had looked upon the wine when it was red, and were 
beginning to see red! O rare French realists! 


We wish that all the Harmsworthy organs wrote as 
sensibly as does Lord Rothermere in the Sunday Pic- 
torial about the European crisis. By what duty, sacred 
or profane, is Britain bound to fight for Poland’s inde- 
pendence? We have ruined ourselves in the defence of 
our own independence : we have freed Poland from her 
secular enemies, Germany, Austria, and Russia : let her 
defend her own independence. If the Poles can’t pro- 
tect their own soil against the half-starved, ill-armed, 
undisciplined, and half-naked ragamuffins of the Soviet, 
the Poles are not worth a British shilling, still less the 
bones of a single British soldier. |The Republic of 
Poland was to be the pivot of an emancipated demo- 
cratic Europe, a buffer between Germany and Russia ! 
God bless—or shall we say curse?—the amateur au- 
thors of the Versailles Treaty ! 


The American Government has a clear and firm 
policy towards Russia, namely, not to recognise Lenin 
and Trots!:y, and to refuse all dealings, diplomatic or 
commercial, with their Government, on the ground that 
it doesn’t represent the Russian people, and that Lenin 
and Trotsky are a brace of usurpers, who have murdered 
and robbed their way into the possession of the Govern- 
ment machine. It is for the Russians to free them- 
selves from this horrid tyranny. That, as we have 
often said, is the only true policy towards Lenin and 
Trotsky. The French, however, are in rather a different 
position: very large sums of money have been lent 
by the French nation—we know how foreign loans are 
distributed among the peasantry and small bourgeoisie 
in France—to Imperial Russia. The French are more 
desperately anxious to get rid of the Soviet than the 
Americans. The French, therefore, propose to recog- 
nise and assist General Wrangel in South Russia. . 


The French and the Americans have each a definite, 
consistent, and courageous, policy towards Russia. 
Great Britain has no consistent policy towards Russia. 
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Why? Because Mr. Churchill pulls one way, the 
Labour Party another way, and the Prime Minister 
wriggles between the two. Mr. Churchill wanted to 
smash Lenin and Trotsky with an army corps, or two 
divisions, which could easily have been done. But 
organised Labour interposed its veto, sympathising, 
apparently, with regicides, robbers, and bank-looters. 
Mr. Lloyd George, according to his character, thought 
he would do something between the two: so he 
smirked and shook hands with Krassin and Kameneff, 
out of whom, by the bye, he got nothing. But when 
Lenin & Co. said they wanted to Sovietise Poland, our 
Prime Minister frowned, and talked of a blockade. 
What sense or statesmanship is there in this? It re- 
minds us of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that, if it 
hadn’t been for Belgium, we should not have declared 
war on Germany. We must either smash Lenin, or 
let him alone. 


There are one or two remarkable statements in the 
third report of the Committee of Public Accounts, 
which must not be confused with Sir Frederick Ban- 
bury’s Committee on National Expenditure. ‘‘ A sum 
of about £20,000 was unnecessarily spent owing to the 
procedure adopted for the advertisements in the Press 
as to the recording of votes for soldiers and sailors. 
Instructions were issued by the Cabinet Secretariat, or 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat, for the placing of the 
order directly with an advertising agency, instead of 
through the Stationery Office. It also appears to the 
Committee that separate advertisements were issued 
for the Navy and Army—practically duplicating the 
work.’’: What does this mean? It means that the 
Prime Minister or the Cabinet interfered with the or- 
dinary duties of the Stationery Office, in order to give 
the very profitable advertisements of how soldiers and 
sailors were to vote in 1918 to certain advertising firms, 
and through them to certain newspapers. If this is not 
corruption, the word has no meaning. Which were the 
firms and the newspapers to whom these duplicated ad- 
vertisements were given out? The whole Press ought 
to know. 


Here is. another significant remark. ‘* They ’’ (the 
Committee), ‘‘ trust the question of 351 motor-cycles 
issued to the Ministry of Food during the railway strike, 
of which only 169 have as yet been returned to Slough, 
will be further investigated.’’ We hope so too, be- 
cause it appears that 182 motor-cycles, belonging to 
the Government and lent for the purposes of the strike, 
have simply been ‘‘ pinched,’’ or ‘‘ won,’’ as they say 
in the army, by the worthy citizens who volunteered as 
strike-breakers. The truth is that in dealing with 
Government money or State property, men who are 
indifferent honest in private life, see no harm in pick- 
ing and stealing. That is why State Socialism is 
ruinous. A loss of about £3,000,000 on the motor- 
tractor scheme, and about £1,000,000 on the horse- 
ploughing scheme, is anticipated, simply because it was 
nobody’s interest to see that the farmers were charged 
high enough for the tractors and ploughs. 


An interesting letter which we publish in another 
column from Mr. Ellis Barker shows how England got 
over her economic troubles after the twenty years’ war 
with Bonaparte. No heroic attempts to pay off the 
National Debt A la Chamberlain were made by the wise 
statesmen of a hundred years ago. But taxation was 
immediately reduced, and the tax-revenue declined 
rapidly after Waterloo. What was the result? After 
some ten years of difficulty and distress, trade recov- 
ered, and in 1840 a real trade boom began, which lasted, 
with a bank panic every twenty years, till the outbreak 
of the Great War. All through the reign of Victoria 
capital was allowed to accumulate, and it was this fund, 
the fruit of the savings of the commercial class, which 
enabled England to finance and win the war with 
Germany. 


Who saves to-day? Who wishes to save, or can 
save, if he wishes to? With an income-tax ranging 
from 30 to 50 per cent., with an excess profits duty 
sweeping in 60 per cent., of all profits above the 1914 
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datum line, and with a corporation tax of 5 per cent. 
on all companies’ profits, men see clearly that anything 
they may save will go to the tax-collector, not to them- 
selves. This is not the way in which nations grow 
rich, for a nation is composed of individuals, and you 
can’t have a rich nation made up of poor individuals. 
This is not to say that the statesmen of 1920 are fools 
compared with the statesmen of 1820. It means that 
the nation has become infected with the ruinous doc- 
trines of State Socialism, which doesn’t want indivi- 
duals to grow rich. Mr. Lloyd George has stated quite 
frankly that the State can make a better use of the 
citizens’ wealth than the citizens themselves. In com- 
paring the two periods, it must be remembered that in 
1820 there was no Dr. Addison, no Mr. Fisher, no Sir 
Eric Geddes, and above all, no Triple Alliance of or- 
ganised Labour, openly determined to plunder the 
nation. 


Will no one rid us of Dr. Addison? He is far and 
away the most dangerous and expensive member of the 
Government, and it would be a real economy if the 
nation would pension him off with £5,000 a year, or 
find him a lucrative sinecure, where he could do no 
mischief, and spend no money. Why he is allowed to 
run ‘‘ amok ’’. at the public expense, we can’t imagine, 
for he has neither words nor wisdom, neither con- 
structive ability, nor the power of exposition, nor 
financial knowledge. His latest move is to bring in a 
bill which will place all the hospitals in the country 
under his control, and give him power to seize on empty 
houses. State tyranny has indeed reached its apex 
when the owner of a house in Kensington or Belgravia 
may not wait for his market price, but may find his 
property seized on by Dr. Addison and converted into 
a workman’s dwelling. If compulsion in the housing 
business is to be applied to anyone, it should not be 
the owners of houses, but to the trade unions, who 
won’t allow houses to be built. 


In view of the threatened miners’ strike it may in- 
terest our readers to know that the American miner 
produces in one day exactly as much coal as the British 
miner produces in one week, and that the mechanical 
outfit of the American mines enables them to have an 
exportable surplus of 200,000,000 tons of coal. With 
cheaper freights we may before long see American coal 
delivered in Newcastle, half the mines closed, and the 
miners walking the streets. This fact might well make 
Messrs. Smillie, Hodges, and Thomas pause before 
they provoke their fellow-citizens to a real fight for 
existence. American coal, or Japanese coal, if we do 
import it, would have to be delivered at ports 
guarded by the military, and transported in trains run 
by volunteers and protected by soldiers. It would be 
civil war, but we are rapidly coming to it. Mr. Lloyd 
George settled the last railway strike, just as the com- 
munity was winning. He has probably repented, and 
this time it will be a fight to a finish. 


The miners were at first minded to claim that the 
whole of this 60 million pounds should go into their 
own pockets. But, as a matter of tactics, it being 
pointed out to them that this would be too shameless, 
they have graciously consented to divide the plunder be- 
tween themselves and the consumers, not the industrial, 
but the domestic consumer. This gives an air of 
altruism to what would otherwise be sheer brigandage. 
The consumers will not be trapped by this bait. We 
remember that at the time of the Sankey Commission, 
Messrs. S. Webb, Cole, and Tawney, the ‘‘ intel- 
lectuals ’’ who hew wood and draw water for the 
miners, assured us that all workers, particularly the 
miners, would toil cheerfully for the State: what they 
objected to was working for the profit of private 
owners. Alas for these academic generalisations ! 
The private coal owners are not interested in this dis- 
pute, which is precisely a strike of the miners against 
the State. 


A thousand Labour delegates have, we read, met and 
decided to hand over unlimited power to the Council of 
Action, the Committee of Public Safety, composed of 
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some five persons, who, we suppose, are Messrs. 
Smillie, Hodges, ‘Thomas, Williams, Clynes, or Cramp, 


or Brownlie. This is the usual revolutionary method, 


by which the “* liberty ’’ and ‘‘ safety ’’ (God save the 
mark !) of millions of citizens are preserved—it is, in 
short, a Soviet. The issue, therefore, before the 30 
million adults of Britain is clear. Do they wish to 
’ be governed by statesmen like Mr. Lloyd George, or 
Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Bonar Law, assisted by a Cabinet 
of men who, like themselves, have spent thirty or forty 
years in reading, writing, talking, and practising the 
art of politics, and who are responsible to a House of 
Commons chosen by the nation? Or do they prefer to 
be governed by an irresponsible, self-appointed, hand- 
ful of trade union secretaries, trembling for their £1,000 
a year, and kicked on by the shop-stewards, and other 
anarchists ? 


The Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith have their weak- 
nesses; Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Robert Cecil have 
their demerits; Lords Curzon and Milner are not 
heaven-sent Ministers. But we shall be surprised if 
the average Briton is ready to exchange them for 
Messrs. Smillie, Hodges, Thomas, Clynes & Co. Let 
there be no mistake about the miners’ strike. The 
miners know nothing, and care less than nothing for 
Russia and Poland; there is no possibility of England’s 
going to war with the one or for the other. The strike 
is for more money into the pockets of the miners, whe 
get free or cheap coal in their own homes, and whose 
wages range from’ £5 to £10 a week. The export of 
our coal to Europe realises a profit of some 60 millions 
sterling, which, under the present system, goes into 
the Exchequer, and relieves general taxation. 


The Polypapist lords must be beginning to realise 
that they have been wasting their money on Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas has for some time past been 
employed in writing articles for what is usually re- 
garded as the capitalist press, not because he had any- 
thing to say, still less, because he knew how to say it. 
Whitten over any other name, Mr. Thomas’s journalistic 
effusions would go straight into the W.P.B. But the 
press lords fancied that by contributing to Mr. 
Thomas’s income, they would secure at least his 
benevolent neutrality in case of a class war. They 
have been fooled. The same observation applies to 
Mr. ClynéesS, upon whom much flattery has been wasted 
in the vain hope of winning him over to the side of 
property and order. These men have acted after their 
kind. In the House of Commons and in private con- 
versation. they talk sensibly and moderately enough. 
But when they appear before the footlights of a Labou: 
audience, they throw in their lot with the extremists. 


Knowing perfectly well that the Direct Action Council 
is, as Mr. Williams termed it—he has been reading 
the history of the French Revolution—a Committee of 
Public Safety, or a Soviet, if you like the word better, 
Messrs. Thomas and Clynes have backed it in its declara- 
tion of war against the Constitution and society. Why ? 
Because they know that if they didn’t, they would be 
turned out of their places by the shop-stewards and 
the followers of Mr. Hodges, perhaps the only real 
revolutionist amongst the trade unionists; and no man 
likes to lose his place. To do Messrs. Smillie and 
Hodges justice, they have never pretendéd to be 
Moderates, or coquetted with capitalism. They have 
not been overpaid for twaddling articles in the Harms- 
worthy press, and then deserted its proprietors in the 
hour of danger. Of such men it may be said as was 
said of Mirabeau, that he sold but never delivered him- 
self. 


A Radical peer has always struck us as a contradic- 
tion in terms, a kind of unnatural curiosity. For 
equality is the basis of Liberalism, and a title is a badge 
of superiority. Yet it is a striking fact that Radical 
peers are always the most anxious for promotion to 
higher rank, of which the three following instances 
shall suffice. Within our memory the head of the bank- 
ing family of Smith or Carrington was a baron; then 
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he got made an earl; and the other day, by a Radical 
Premier, Earl Carrington was made Marquess of Lin- 
colnshire. Of all Radical peers Lord Aberdeen was 
the most openly devoted to the principle of equality, 
and in Canada and Ireland, unless rumour lied, his 
lordship’s domestics were invited, once a week or so, 
to dine in the same room as the Viceroy’s family. When 
the time came for retirement, the earl chose as his re- 
ward to become the Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair. 
When in igio a general distribution of honours all 
round was being made at the Coronation, Lord Rose- 
bery was naturally invited to name something he would 
like. He asked to add the Earl of Midlothian to his 
existing string of titles! The Radical peer has a pas- 
sion for collecting titles, as a scientist has for collecting 
bones or butterflies. 


With disinterested benevolence every one must sym- 
pathise, and no one can fail to admire the public spirit 
and active charity with which His Majesty, Lord Haig, 
and other well-known men are endeavouring to assist 
the 200,000 unemployed ex-service men. Neverthe- 
less we must clear our minds of cant; and it cannot be 
too often repeated that the catch-phrase ‘‘ Debt of 
Honour ’’ is mere journalistic ‘‘ stunt ’’ and claptrap, 
having no relation to fact. At the time of the Armistice 
in 1918, some 5,000,000 men were in the army, not of 
course at the front. Of these all but 200,000 have been 
replaced in industrial life. It is a marvellous achieve- 
ment, creditable to all concerned. The 200,000 un- 
placed are the residuum, that is, they are those who in 
normal times are generally unemployed, they are ‘‘ the 
poor who are always with us,’’ and who for the last two 
years of the war were swept into military service, where 
they had the time of their lives. By all means let us 
find them employment, if we can: but don’t let us talk 
nonsense about a debt of honour. We, that is society, 
owe them neither more nor less than we always owe 
our unemployed. 


For the last three years we have been foretelling the 
inevitable fate of the voluntary hospitals, which was 
indeed obvious to every one except Lord Knutsford, 
who was unreasonably wroth with us. When income- 
tax ranges from 6s. to 12s. in the £, and when parish 
rates have risen to 12s., 20s. and 25s. in the £, it was 
clear to everybody, except those who would not see, 
that the margin available for charitable subscriptions 
had disappeared. But for the sake of tax- and rate- 
payers, let us make an effort to save the hospitals from 
an incompetent spendthrift like Dr. Addison, who is 
absolutely without conscience, because he has no 
imagination, and who would treble the rates to-morrow, 
if he could. Some means of combining the voluntary 
system with the principle of public taxation must be 
devised. Such absurd rates as those for swimming- 
baths and libraries, where the valetaille read novels, 
must be discontinued and replaced by a hospital rate. 


To make a good hotel three things are necessary, 
food, attendance, and rooms (airy and well furnished). 
These three comforts were very seldom to be found in 
English or Scotch hotels before the war, outside 
London and Brighton, that is. Since the war they are 
non-existent, for good service is impossible, and good 
food is difficult, though of course the rooms are the 
same as before. Yet the utter badness of English 
hotels, now aggravated by extreme dearness, is a thing 
to be wondered at in a country calling itself civilised. 
There are some very nice places where the hotels have 
always been indifferent. Tunbridge Wells, for in- 
stance, which is indisputably one of the most beautiful 
places in Southern England, has never had a really 
first-class hotel, an hotel combining the three com- 
forts mentioned above. As home life is becoming 
more and more impossible, except for the very rich, 
hotels ought to improve, for more people want to live 
in them. It is a matter of management chiefly, and 
perhaps we shall get it in time, particularly if we are 
sensible enough to import the foreign manager, Swiss, 
or Italian, or Swedish. We shall watch the Deepdene 
experiment as a residential hotel with interest. 
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BURKE AND BOLSHEVISM. 


HE Harmsworthy press has discovered—a little 

late in the day, but better late than never—that 
Bolshevism is the same thing as Jacobinism; and that 
consequently every page in ‘ The Reflections on the 
Revolution in France,’ in the ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,’ 
and in the ‘ Letters on a Regicide Peace,’ contains 
sentences that may be bodily lifted and applied to the 
doings of Lenin and Trotsky. Revolution is indeed 
always the same, and has been for over two thousand 
years, by whatever name it may be called. Bolshevism, 
like Jacobinism, is a creed, not a municipal policy, a 
creed of rapine, murder, and subversion of legal society, 
and like all creeds held by fanatics, it claims to over- 
leap national barriers and impose itself on the world 
The Times has therefore employed a gentleman who 
knows his Burke to pick out famous passages, which 
we are glad to have the opportunity of re-reading with 
our morning tea, but of which we must say, as Disraeli 
said of Peel’s quotations, that they are the more easily 
appreciated, because they have already received the 
meed of public approbation. 

Though the thing, revolutionary anarchy, is always 
the same and always so simple, namely, the slaughter 
of political opponents, the means of suppressing it must 
vary according to the age in which it appears. We 
doubt, reluctantly we doubt, whether Sovietism 
can be put down by quotations from Burke; 
firstly, and lastly, because the working-classes 
do not and will not read Burke. There are, 
however, other reasons. Writing a few years 
back in a magazine, we described the reaction against 
Jacobinism, which seated the Tories in power for forty 
years, as Burkeism. We did not mean thereby to 
sneer at the most consistent, stimulating, and perenni- 
ally true body of political thought that has ever been 
offered to the world, but rather to pay our tribute to 
the greatest writer in the English language. The 
question is this: is a revival of Burkeism possible ‘n 
modern conditions? We fear not, for the two follow- 
ing reasons. 

Burke took up his pen, by which he consolidated 
England and broke up the Whig party, before a great 
war. The object of his pamphlets was to exhort the 
English Government to begin a war for the suppression 
of Jacobinism; and into a war lasting twenty years he 
forced the doubting Pitt. Whether Jacobinism would 
have worn itself out more quickly without the inter- 
ference of Pitt and his Coalitions, and whether we 
should have been spared the infliction of Bonaparte, 
we cannot here discuss. The point is that Burke wrote 
before a great war, and that Bolshevism has broken 
out after a great war,in which Europe has exhausted 
and ruined its component empires.. It is one thing to 
preach a religious crusade—and Burke’s campaign was 
that— to a fresh and vigorous audience, and quite 
another to preach one to a ruined and wearied world. 
There is a further difference between the attempt to 
suppress Bolshevism and Burke’s triumph over 
Jacobinism. In 1789, when ‘ The Reflections’ ap- 
peared, England was governed by a monarch who was 
almost an autocrat, and who was supported by a proud 
and high-spirited aristocracy, to whom national honour 
meant much. The People, as we understand the term 
in politics, did not exist. There were, if we remember 
right, some 300,000 electors : to-day there are 20 mil- 
lion men and women who vote. The monarch has be- 
come a cypher, to our sorrow we admit. The aris- 
tocracy has been so diluted by plebeian creations as to 
have lost most of its spirit, ahd nearly all its political 
power, though its social influence is still considerable, 
and its House is the best debating society in the world. 
At least half of the 20 million electors—not more take 
the trouble to vote—think they know as much about 
foreign politics as the Government: the trade unions 
think they know more. Are these the conditions in 
which a literary crusade against Bolshevism is likely 
to be effectual? The atmosphere, to use a phrase of 
journalistic slang which for once is appropriate, is 
wanting. In a hundred, possibly in fifty, years a re- 
vival of Burkeism may be possible, when men and 
women may be ripe for a revolt against the degrading 
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tyranny of Labour unions. But not yet: -not to-day. 
There are but two ways of suppressing Bolshevism to- 
day. The one is to let it wear itself out, as nonsense 
has a way of wearing itself out. The other is to knock 
it sternly and promptly on the head, without words. 


THE TELEPHONE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


7S backwardness and inefficiency of the British 
Telephone Service are known only to those who 
have visited the United States. Things in this country 
are not so bad as they used to be. Still, the superiority 
of the United States is as great as ever. In 1885 the 
United States had about twelve times as many tele- 
phones as the United Kingdom, and to-day the ratio 
is pretty much what it was then. America’s superiority 
is particularly remarkable, if we remember that of its 
110,000,000 inhabitants there are 11,000,000 negroes 
and 15,000,000 foreign-born whites, the majority of 
whom know very little English. If we deduct these, 
the population of the United States is twice as great 
as that of this country. 

The United States Department of Commerce has 
just issued a report on telephones based on the Census 
of 1917. From that document we learn that in that 
year the United States had 11,716,520 telephones. Per 
thousand of population there were then 113 telephones, 
or one to every nine people. If we allow five to the 
family, every second family, native-born, foreign, 
white or black, had a telephone. In the Negro States 
of the South there were only about half as many tele- 
phones per thousand of population, but even iliiterate 
negroes have, comparatively, a considerably larger 
number of telephones than the people of England. On 
the other hand, there were 1go telephones per thousand 
of population in California, 193 in Nebraska, 220 in 
Iowa. In these three States there was, therefore, a 
telephone to every five people. 

The American telephone organisation is by far the 
greatest in the world, with an army of 244,490 em- 
ployees. 

The telephone, in this country still largely a luxury, 
is in the United States principally a device for saving 
time and labour. The Americans realise very keenly 
that time is money. Practically every American house 
has a telephone. There are telephones in innumerable 
working men’s cottages, and even in labourers’ 
shanties. A worker who is unwell reports the fact to 
his employer over the wire. The men in the factories, 
the dockers on the wharves, and the policemen on point 
duty, have a telephone at their elbow. The policeman 
reports the passing of a road-hog, or an outbreak of 
fire, to headquarters without leaving his post, a tele- 
phone being fixed to the lamp standard near which he 
is stationed. The American police authorities save the 
cost of an ambulant inspector by ringing up police- 
men on point duty, so as to make sure that they are 
there, and to receive their reports. Customers in the 
shops can telephone from the counter at which they are 
being served, and a portable telephone is brought to 
the restaurant table at which people are taking their 
meals. There are public telephone boxes in almost 
every street. A telephone is to be found in practically 
every hotel bedroom. A travelling business man, 
arriving at a hotel, gets in touch with his office or 
family by long distance telephone, and his customers 
in town, while washing and dressing. American towns 
possess no book similar to our ‘ Post Office Direc- 
tories.’ If one wishes to find an address, one looks 
up the telephone list containing the names of practically 
all the residents, and classified indexes of occupations 
as well. 

In this country the telephone is a town institution. 
The English farmer has to drive to the town, if he 
wishes to buy something, or his wife is ill. As a rule, 
the nearest telephone office is miles away. Almost 
every white American farmer, and many black ones as 
well, ascertain by telephone the fluctuations of wheat, 
meat and vegetable prices, etc., in the market towns, 
while English farmers have to drive to market, as their 
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ancestors did, or leave their produce at the mercy of 
middlemen to whom they are consigned. 

In the United States the telephone has almost ousted 
the telegraph. At any rate the telegraph has become 
‘‘a back number.’’ In 1917 $1,169,073,870 was in- 
vested in telephones and only $229,087,786 in tele- 
graphs, while the revenue of the former was nearly 
four times as large as that of the latter. 

The efficiency of the American telephone is extra- 
ordinary. Before the war, a town call or short dist- 
ance call was put through instantaneously. It was 
scarcely worth while to count the seconds, even in 
cities as large as New York and Chicago, while, as a 
rule, it took only a very few minutes to get connected 
with somebody a thousand miles away. The operators 
were highly trained, invariably painstaking and oblig- 
ing. They were taught to speak clearly and distinctly 
in special schools before being allowed to work at the 
switchboard. 

The American telephone is not only extremely effi- 
cient, but also astonishingly cheap, and the combina- 
tion of these two qualities have made it immensely 
popular. Lately in Parliament attention has been 
drawn to the fact that telephone charges in New York 
are considerably lower than in London. That is par- 
ticularly remarkable, in view of the fact that wages are 
far higher in America than in this country. If we 
allow for the different standards of value, it appears 
that the telephone costs an American only half, or one- 
third, as much as an Englishman has to pay. 

During the War the American telephone deteriorated 
greatly, partly owing to the reduction of the staff, 
consequent on the general mobilisation, partly because 
of the shortage of materials, but chiefly in consequence 
of the extraordinary expansion of the system. Between 
1914 and 1918 the Bell Telephone System alone _in- 
creased its telephones by more than 2,000,000, and 
added 6,500,000 miles to its wires. 

The American telephone is a monument of the suc- 


cess of unhampered private enterprise, and it testifies . 


at the same time to the fact that a great private 
monopoly is not necessarily a danger to the State and 
its citizens. The Bell Telephone System possesses a 
predominant position on the American Continent. It 
is a combination of 145 separate companies, a horrid 
Trust. -It controls more than 80 per cent. of the mile- 
age of wire, and receives 80 per cent. of the telephone 
revenue. Notwithstanding its commanding position, 
this gigantic organisation has not exploited the tele- 
phone users without mercy, but has created a most 
excellent service which works far more cheaply than 
the British Government telephone. Bureaucracy and 
inefficiency usually go together. Private enterprise 
has proved its vast superiority in the economic field. 
The American private telephone is far more efficient 
than any of the national telephones elsewhere, exactly 
as the American private railways are far more efficient 
than the State railways of Germany, or any other 
country. 

The English Government telephones are working 
with a deficit, and the Government proposes to balance 
the telephone budget by raising the unduly high 
charges still further. By this policy the telephone will 
become still more of a luxury than hitherto. A cheap 
and universal telephone system, similar to that of 
America, is indispensable for England. However, it 
seems unlikely that the governing bureaucracy will 
ever be able to provide this country with an adequate 
service. After all, the principle of bureaucracy is con- 
servatism, while the principle of private enterprise is 
unceasing progress. It is a calamity that a handful of 
doctrinaires and visionaries have succeeded in intro- 
ducing the policy of nationalisation into this country. 


“THE UNKNOWN.” 


R. MAUGHAM is a lively and enterprising au- 
thor, and religion is one of the most intriguing 
of all the subjects of human controversy. Yet Mr. 
Maugham, dealing with religion in his new play at the 
Aldwych Theatre, fails to excite in us any very great 
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interest or attention. We find no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his failure in the fact that he has nothing new 
to say about religion. Very few people ever have had 
anything new to say. It is not for nothing that most 
religious movements are called revivals, and that religi- 
ous revolutionaries usually spend their time in proving 
that their innovations are merely a restoration of some- 
thing that existed generations ago. Religion is not un- 
like poetry and philosophy in that its great figures are 
those who by sincerity and eloquence and imagination 
continue to give a fresh appearance to truths and senti- 
ments as old as the human race. The trouble with Mr. 
Maugham is not that he fails to say something really 
new, but that he fails to say the old things in a style 
which persuades us that he has felt them in an unex- 
pected way. His people fail to utter their convictions 
in a manner which convinces us that their convictions 
have in them the breath of life. To us it does not seem 
unreasonable to expect that men and women, when the 
spirit really moves them to speak, will speak with dis- 
tinction, and that in the energy of their faith, or the 
distress of their doubt, they will achieve an individual, 
distinctive and arresting utterance. None of the people 
in Mr. Maugham’s play, with the possible exception of 
the bereaved mother who desires only to curse God 
and die, succeeds in rising to any kind of eloquence or 
vitality of expression. The orthodox people produce 
mechanically the jargon of the professional churchman. 
The unbelievers are a little more articulate, and talk 
more as though they meant what they said, but they 
never rise to any kind of lyrism. Inspired utterance is 
denied them, and religion, in default of inspired utter- 
ance, can neither build churches, nor fill them. At the 
utmost it will keep them in a reasonable state of repair. 
Mr. Maugham shows us a girl discarding the young 
soldier she loves, because he no longer believes in Holy 
Communion. The girl who can do such a thing from 
conviction (and not merely from a pig-headed desire tu 
have her own way) must necessarily be presented as 
very tremendously in earnest. Her religion must be 
something vital and essential to her life. We cannot 
believe in the reality of the religion of Mr. Maugham’s 
young lady, because she never once rises in her speech 
above the commonplaces of the vestry. We are not 
persuaded that religion is for her a passionate neces- 
sity, because Mr. Maugham has not found for her the 
passionate utterance which breaks with worn phrases 
and mechanical expressions, which finds its own tongue 
and calls a living phrase to the lips. We are unable to 
believe in religion which at moments of great distress 
simply repeats the current platitudes of the district 
visitor. 

Mr. Maugham prompts in us continually this same 
protest against the inadequacy of the expression which 
he gives to difficulties and problems that have haunted 
the great religious leaders for thousands of years. The 
author who raises the old problem of Job should clearly 
have something urgent and impressive to say about 
it. We expect more than light paraphrases from 
‘ Literature and Dogma,’ or the professional language 
of the established pulpit. it is true that in life the most 
tremendous feelings frequently find expression in bor- 
rowed and lifeless phraseology. The young lover, in 
his supreme moments, will talk the language of Mrs. 
Florence Barclay, and the religious convert will de- 
claim fervently in the spiritual slang of the tabernacle. 
But we expect the dramatist, or poet, or preacher who 
sets out to give new life to old thoughts and emotions 
to be seized with that gift of tongues which is the first 
sign of a genuine Pentecostal visitation. 

Another reason of Mr. Maugham’s failure really to 
touch us is that he handles his play too obviously as a 
thesis. We do not mean that he takes sides and works 
to a conclusion. On the contrary, Mr. Maugham’s 
play is inconclusive on all the real questions raised, 
and the only approach we can find to an indication of 
a personal belief on the part of the author, is in the 
speech of an onlooker who appears to have been read- 
ing Mr. H. G. Wells on the subject. Mr. Maugham’s 
play is nevertheless a thesis—a thesis in which a 


number of arguments are presented for and against. 


orthodox religion without any dogmatic conclusion 
being obviously presented. The characters are mere 
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vehicles for the development of the controversy. A 
widow loses her two sons, because Mr. Maugham de- 
sires the case for agnosticism to be vehemently pre- 
sented. An old soldier is condemned by his doctor to 
die within the year, because Mr. Maugham desires to 
test the strength of his religious convictions when faced 
with a real crisis. The necessary suffering all seems 
mechanical, and the incidental conflicts of will all seem 
humanly unreal, because we know that the author is 
concerned, not with human beings, but with his thesis. 
And the thesis is not sufficiently original, or sufficiently 
' well-arranged, or sufficiently eloquent to compensate us 
for the lack of an independent human interest. 

Mr. Maugham’s play is nevertheless an interesting 
sign of the times. The war has made real to many 
minds the darkest problems with which mankind has 
grappled again and again in its art, philosophy, and 
religion. And the war, which resurrected these old 
problems, has suggested no answer, and called forth 
no prophet to deal with them. The war has left the 
majority of people puzzled and dissatisfied. They are 
offered for comfort and enlightenment the thin prattle 
of ghosts in the dark parlours of the spiritualists. Mr. 
Maugham’s inconclusive and uninspired excursion into 
religion is characteristic of a time which is unavoidably 
obsessed with problems with which it has at the moment 
neither the energy nor the ability to deal convincingly. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 


(A Georcian VIEW). 


HO, loving poetry, can bear without protest the 

crimes committed in its name to-day? We are 
not concerned with any particular school which believes 
its own method to be absolute and that all others lead 
to damnation, but we raise this battle-cry in the hope 
of rousing those who want only the best and purest 
forms of poetic expression, of whatever kind, to reach 
the compositors. 

For the majority of ‘‘ poetry ’’ publications to-day 
are note-book jottings and should be treated as such. 
They may contain a germ of thought capable of crystal- 
lization into a poem; they may contain a few phrases 
of poetic value; but how many of the hundreds of 
volumes, poured out in spite of the paper shortage, can 
be laid down with the consciousness that here are so 
many complete separate works of art? So far, this 
twentieth century revival of poetry shows only immense 
vitality, sharpened senses, and vivid—if uncontrolled— 
imagination, all ingredients for the making of fine 
verse, but with scarce an ounce of the craftsman’s 
sense that must get to work on the whole before any 
whole is achieved. . 

‘* The need for self-expression ”’ is still the century’s 
watchword. This is real, and cannot be overlooked. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has caught and fixed for us, perhaps 
more comprehensively than any other writer, this burn- 
ing instinct of youth that has pushed its way through 
the sloughs of Victorianism into the war-and-peace 
world of to-day. And he has done it, rightly, in prose. 
Parenthetically let it be noted that those same sloughs 
produced the grub, now multiplied into a million flash- 
ing ephemeral butterflies, somewhat earlier than many 
of Mr. Wells’s disciples—themselves under thirty—give 
them credit for. Mr. Wells has built up in prose for 
us the history of the evolution of modern youth. That 
is a complete thing, a work of art, and as such, is 
entitled to respect even from those who are violently 
opposed to his views. We turn to poetry to see how 
‘« the need for self-expression ’’ has worked here. 

We get an effect as of several cinema films mixed 
together and flung on the screen haphazard—comic, 
sentimental, tragic, dramatic photographs. We feel 
we have received a thousand lightning impressions and 
hardly one continuous idea to which we can listen after- 
wards in its own musical silence. That life is a mixture 
of drama and comedy, farce and sentiment, is undeni- 
able, and that most of these feelings, disguised as 
poems, are genuinely felt by their perpetrators, there is 
little doubt. The welter of war-poetry, so often held 
up to criticism, was the expression of overwhelming 
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sensation, but often nothing more. There was an 
eight-line poem by Mr. A. E. Housman that was war- 
poetry; there have been a few others, but for the most 
part these records, from Mr. Sassoon downwards, might 
have been published as prose pictures, if published at 
all. It is with their value as poetry that we are con- 
cerned here, and without the halo of an immense and 
terrible experience, who would put Mr. Gibson’s 
‘ Battle,’ for instance, on a level with some of ‘his 
earlier work—-sections of real poetry amongst a mass of 
vivid narrative? Well, there is an excuse for these 
war-writers—if there is an excuse for anyone—that 
they published their memories as poetry; but there is 
no excuse for those who sit beside us in the Café Royal 
and, noticing—as we do—the red-headed girl with the 
glass of golden beer, leaning against the cracked 
mirror, go home and write down these facts with the 
addition of a handful of unexpected adjectives to make 
colour withal ! 

It may be life, it isn’t art; though the Times Literary 
Supplement, in its article on ‘ American Poetry,’ be- 
comes eloquent over ‘‘ our power to find poetry in the 
commonest doings of everyday life.’’ ‘‘ To find 
poetry’’ in these things—is this, perhaps, where we 
have missed the way; have we found ‘‘the commonest 
doings ’’ without the poetry? Where is the attempt 
to reveal life at work through its million forms, the 
significant questioning of the only thing that is really 
worth wondering about, the one thing that is not sub- 
ject to any age or fashion—that mysterious sense which 
makes us “‘ turn from the ashen How to seek the glow- 
ing Why ’’? 

A.E.’s poetry is concerned with this only, and from 
a spiritual point of view he is to some entirely satisfy- 
ing. But all the beauty of his conception cannot make 
a really first-class artist of him. His craft is often at 
fault, and his grip on many people weakened thereby. 
Neither this, the mystical approach to life, nor the 
purely philosophical, is the interest of most modern 
writers, but chiefly the absorbing one of commenting 
on detail physical and psychological. Probably this is 
a right and natural method for our age—as long as the 
detail is truly significant. For an extreme example 
of detail entirely devoid of significance, glance through 
the April number of Voices and note the preciosity of 
most of the verses and prose-sketches. 

Then, too, observe the school we may term Exclu- 
sionists, to whom the old-time users of significant detail 
—Keats, Wordsworth, etc.—are anathema. Presum- 
ably these people felt that the last word on nightingales 
had been uttered by Matthew Arnold, and that the 
Elizabethan poets had effectively disposed of roses once 
and for all. Fear of being ‘‘ literary,’’ of using clichés, 
possessed them to such an extent that they felt the only 
way to be original was to consign roses to the dustbin 
and make the latter the subject of the poem. ‘‘ This is 
original,’’ they cried proudly,—‘‘ who has ever written 
a poem on the emotions engendered by a dustbin?” 
And they missed the realization that to use ‘* hack- 
neyed ’’ words freshly is a more subtle and worthy task 
than to seek a new word for newness’ sake. 

The very fact that a word or phrase has become 
‘‘ hackneyed ’’ is a tribute to its richness, the abun~ 
dance of its possible implications. As Margaret Post- 
gate said in prefacing her book of verse: ‘‘ I do like 
roses and lovers in lanes and honeysuckle and green 
woods, and all the things you find unmentionable. | 
will make three hundred and sixty-five poems about the 
moon.”’ 

This question of the original word brings us to the 
ancient idea that to startle in a work of art is good on 
principle. Blast, now by most forgotten, was a publi- 
cation that ran into two inflammatory numbers and then 
presumably blasted itself to atoms : it was no doubt an 
excellent stimulus and an eye-opener in certain 
quarters. But the young artists who seized upon it so 
joyfully mistook the apéritif for the dinner—who shall 
hazard a guess whether its promoters intended this or 
not? Well, Mr. Wyndham Lewis can draw; Mr. Ezra 
Pound could once make poems. R.I.P. 

But there are still some who are prepared to come 
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into the open and risk the competition of those who 
wrote the ‘‘ straight stuff." Look, for example, at 
Mr. Clifford Bax, who abominates vers libre, and uses 
always a strict metre, in a richer and more beautiful 
variety than most other writers. 

Poetry is, in its essentials, for the gate of the ear, 
as painting is for the eye; and rhythm is its final test. 
A poem that can be tested by other standards should 
be called a prose-picture and left at that. And many 
such quite charming, intelligent booklets we should 
have. The formalizing of thought and inspiration 
necessary to make a good sonnet, for instance, will 
show the creator whether what he wishes to say is 
worth saying or not. If it is not, the sonnet will stiffen 
and cramp it: if it is, the form will lend wings to the 
thought. 

English modernists who have been influenced by the 
Japanese hokku, which is economy of utterance carried 


’ to its extreme, may be bracketed with the so-called 


‘* old-school ’’ writer of to-day in sonnet or other recog- 
nised form, in that both desire to compress their 
emotional expression, though they approach this end 
from opposite points. Discipline in craft and know- 
ledge of craft are the things most needed by all, 

And in particular let no one dare the perils of vers 
libre or any other modern departure until he can show 
at least an exercise-bookful of unpublished villanelles, 
ballades, canzoni, etc.—any form, in short, of any age, 
which makes for understanding of the craft of words. 

If spontaneity of idea is destroyed by a little labour 
of this kind, the idea is not worth much, and it is 
better to take to artistic bookbinding or to dressmaking 
—you will never produce anything that has more than 
a topical and ephemeral interest. 

To compress a thought into a few words is not 
poetry; to hurl thunderbolts is not poetry; to be poig- 
nant is not poetry; to formulate a philosophical idea is 
not poetry; to draw a bright image is not poetry. 
Rhythm must do its sorting and welding work upon all 
these before your consciousness can receive that elusive 
delight, a poem. 


IN DEFENCE OF PRIVACY. 


F EW privileges are left, nowadays, to the rich or 
to the poor; but let us break a lance, ere it be too 
late, for one of the last of those that remain. The 
privacy of life has been invaded, is in danger, and 
ought to be protected. The Rabelaisian theory that life 
and ccnduct are an open book which all may read; the 
the passions of a man, whether in pain or pleasure, are 
the common property of mankind; that self-control may 
be lampooned in the market place; that the traditional 
reserve of educated people is insular and antiquated: 
that domestic affections or afflictions can never be too 
intimate to be published abroad (at a price)—these are 
among the canons of social anarchy which cannot be 
too violently assailed. 

Time was when, arrogating to ourselves the seats of 
the mighty, we chose to imagine that France was the 
home of this particular form of decadence—for such 
it is. As a nation we looked, or were supposed to look, 
upon Paris as a modern Babylon, where all things that 
should be secret were freely exhibited. We familiar- 
ised ourselves with an atmosphere which, most ignor- 
antly, we identified with France, murmuring the while, 
“To the pure all things are pure.”” But looking at 
the matter squarely and without prejudice, have we not 
in some respects copied the mantle of Rabelais, and 
do we not see it paraded, ungracefully perhaps, on 
many shoulders at home? This cloak is a reversible 
garment; the design on one side is worn by the pur- 


veyors of what may be described as the new publicity, 


and the wearers of the reverse pattern are those who 
seek that notoriety at any cost. If onlv this new 
habiliment were fashioned with taste—that indefinable 
thing—much might be forgiven; but taste is not infre- 
quently outraged by the vendors and the. purchasers 
of such strange apparel. 

With these observations we leave the general 
criticism of a deplorable tendency, and devote a few 
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lines of comment to one of its most recent manifesta- 
tions. Pictures of the nude bring their own judgment 
upon them; biographers of the dead appear to require 
the watch and ward of all who still believe that some 
memories are too sacred for publication. Walk past 
any of the principal booksellers’ shops in London, and 
you will see in the windows a number of war bio- 
graphies. They are usually written by some 
relative or friend of the deceased who, except 
that he died the death of a loyal servant of 
the King, had seldom any other claim upon the 
attention of posterity. Yet if you read these volumes 
you will probably be shocked; not, indeed, by the 
character or conduct of the subject, but by the hideous 
lack of restraint and consideration shown by the author. 

Biographers of the present day, with few exceptions, 
appear only to calculate how much of the character of 
their hero they can reveal without prejudicing some 
official negotiations, or offending some living and in- 
fluential susceptibilities. They do not stop to inquire 
of themselves what the subject of the biography would 
think and feel, if he suddenly returned to earth, to see a 
carefully written analysis of his life and inmost feelings 
beautifully bound and exposed for sale in Bond Street. 
They do not miss :— 

‘* The praise they should have got, 

Could it be known what they discreetly blot ’’; : 
for they blot nothing, believing that indiscretions have 
their value and, indeed, stimulate a more lively circula- 
tion than goods which are marked reserved.’’ 

Yet, surely, reverence for the dead should be the 
first consideration of a biographer, however privileged 
by blood or bond of friendship. But we have in mind 
the memory of a dozen young heroes, who were scarcely 
weaned from their Universities and whose characters 
were of no public importance. How they would have 
winced and collapsed at the very thought of their youth- 
ful attachments, their dreamy aspirations, their inno- 
cent confessions and most intimate confidences being 
marketed on the bookstalls, or even privately circu- 
lated! And when we read such tributes to the dead— 
for that is the sacred intention of the authors—we are 
inclined to hope that, whatever be the mysterious com- 
munications between this world and the next, the know- 
ledge that these ill-judged betrayals of early impulses, 
and even indiscretions, have been published to a curious 
world may never cloud the happiness, or disturb the 
peace, of those who have passed into the Great Be- 
yond. And let us add this word on behalf of those 
who, for dear friendship’s sake, read such books. We 
enter a gentle protest on our own account against them; 
for the deep intimacy of their contents compels us to 
feel that we are abusing friendship; learning from 
others secrets that were denied to us for good reason 
by the only lips that had the right to tell them, and 
placing ourselves in the position of listeners at key- 
holes, if not of receivers of stolen goods. Such being 
a prevailing sentiment which is, at least, worthy of con- 
sideration, how much deeper must be the emotions of 
children who—in years to come—will learn all that they 
can ever know of their fathers from biographies such 
as these? They will rise from their filial task, their 
reading completed, with a blurred photograph before 
them, an unenviable sensation of incertitude in their 
minds, and a wondering whether truth lies in the pro- 
verb ‘‘ Tout savoir c’est tout pardonner,”’ or in ‘‘ Tout 
vérité n’est pas bonne A dire.’’ Is it then worth while 
to exchange the reverent reticences of earlier days for 
so much literary lime-light, which, though it may pro- 
duce a popular book, can, by its artificial glare and 
shadow, distort and destroy an impression that had 
otherwise been perfect and abiding? 

The same veneration for the traditions and privileges 
of privacy should obsess the minds of those who feel 
compelled to write autobiogranhy. This would seem 
to require saying, since ‘‘ blazing indiscretions ’’ have 
been the distinctive features of some recent works of 
this kind. Great men do not publish their autobio- 
graphies; they leave the chronicle of their careers anj 
the events in which they have played a leading part to 
the historian of the future; whilst, for the record of 
their personal peculiarities and the passing incidents 
of their private lives, their sense of perspective teaches 
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them that, to the eye of history, these are but triviali- 
ties which may well pass into oblivion. Not so the 
“super ’’ on the stage of Time. He takes a very dif- 
ferent view of the importance of self-revelation. Like 
the fly on the wheel in A®sop’s fable, he cries, ‘‘ See, 
what a dust do I raise! ’’ and imagines that the rest of 
the world will take the same measure of his importance. 
He, therefore, opens the uninteresting epic of his life 
with a dissertation upon his birthday, his birthplace, 
and the idiosyncrasies of self and family. Having done 
so much, he begins to wonder how his own life-output 
can justify the public in wasting a moment of time in 
reading about it. Then, finding no _ satisfactory 
answer to this question, the image of Pepys or Creevey 
crosses his mind, and he says, in self-excuse, ‘‘ I shall 
be leaving behind me a record of the times in which 
I lived. I have known interesting people concerned 
n public affairs: I have gained their confidence, and 
even their affection. The publication of these ‘in- 
timacies will make my autobiography a_ success; 
although, in truth, I myself may be but the binding 
that covers the conversation and correspondence of 
others.’’ Conscience thus appeased, the ‘‘ super ”’ in 
question plunges into dusty tomes containing the pro- 
grammes of all the farces and comedies and dramas for 
which he has been engaged, compares these with the 
careful Day-Book that he has kept since childhood, and, 
without natural taste or literary training, compiles 
what he calls ‘ The History of My Life.’ 

The common denominator between all autobio- 
graphies of this kind is the inability to discriminate 
between these things that noblesse oblige would re- 
frain from publishing, and those which, if not already 
known, are worth communicating to the world. The 
result is not infrequently a book which, but for its 
‘* blazing indiscretions,’’ would pass unnoticed. Friends 
of the author say, ‘‘ How tragic! we never expected 
such a lack of reticence from him.’’ His enemies re- 
tort, ‘‘ What else could you expect? ’’; as for the 
spirits of those whose memories are invoked, but are no 
longer among us to verify the quotations, they may 
derive some consolation from the thought that they are 
now separated from such dangerous company. 

But, after all is said and done, we are at a loss to 
know how, so long as there is a market and a high 
price for such questionable wares, these indelicacies of 
the season can be withheld from the public. A change 
of spirit and a revival of taste, together with some very 
frank criticism, such as Queen Victoria and Disraeli 
passed upon the Greville Memoirs, seem to be neces- 
sary, if it be desirable that ordinary social relations 
shall continue. For it is impossible to deny that, if the 
shaded windows of every soul are to be at the mercy 
of every passer-by, there must come a speedy end to 
that liberty of intercourse and confident exchange of 
intimacies without which true friendship will inevitably 
perish. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOW THE NAPOLEONIC WAR DEBT WAS 
DEALT WITH. 


Sir,—England was at war with Republican and 
Napoleonic France almost uninterruptedly from 1792 
till 1815. During that time the country accumulated 
a war debt which, if we allow for changed economic 
conditions, was as heavy as the present war debt. It 
is interesting to see how the statesmen of the time dealt 
with that gigantic burden, which was thought to be 
almost unbearable. 

During the course of the war with France, English 
taxation had been vastly increased. The national 
revenue had grown from £109,258,814 in 1792 to 
£72,210,512 in 1815. Taxation was felt to be extra- 
ordinarily oppressive. The national trade and the 


industries of the country were hampered. At last came 
the final defeat of Napoleon, but it left this country 
with a debt which, Napoleon had triumphantly foretold, 
would cause England’s ruin. 

Although the war debt of 1815 was gigantic, although 
the interest paid on it was almost twice as large as the 
entire tax revenue of 1792, the statesmen of the time 
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wisely resolved to disregard the clamour of those who 
demanded that the debt should be paid off as rapidly 
as possible by means of an increase of taxation. In- 
stead of increasing taxes, the Government immediately 
reduced them. It abolished the income-tax, which was 
considered to be purely a war measure, and lowered 
various taxes as well. During a long period of years 
taxation was deliberately kept low. The existence of 
the war debt was almost disregarded, except of course 
for the payment of interest, and its reduction by heroic 
means was not even attempted. 

While taxation had increased enormously during the 
war petiod of 1792-1815, the national revenue remained 
below that of the last war year during a very long 
period of ensuing years, as the following figures show : 


British Tax Revenue. 


1815-16 £72,211,000 
1825-26 £ 57,274,000 
1835-36 £45,893,000 
1845-46 £ 53,060,000 
1855-56... £65,704,000 
1865-66 ets £67,812,000 


Only from 1871 onwards did the national taxes regu- 
larly exceed those of 1815. During the intervening 
period of low taxation an unprecedented development 
took place in British industries and commerce. The 
employers of labour and the much maligned capitalists 
made huge profits, and as taxation was kept low, these 
profits were invested in commerce and industry. 

The long war with France had seriously weakened 
England. The economic troubles caused by the pro- 
longed struggle could be overcome only by increased 
production. The troubles of the time had sharpened 
men’s wits. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
During the great war period and during the years im- 
mediately preceding it, inventive geniuses such as 
Watt, Trevethick, Telford, Brunel, Bramah, George 
Stephenson, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Dal- 
ton, Faraday, Davy, Wedgwood, and many others 
had revolutionised the manufacturing industries of this 
country. In order to facilitate production, the means 
of transport had to be improved. England re-con- 
structed her roads, and built an excellent system of in- 
land waterways which became the wonder of the world. 
The Duke of Bedford, Kay, and Coke of Norfolk re- 
formed agriculture. The railway era began. Untold 
millions were spent in improving the economic outfit 
of this country. These millions would, of course, not 
have been available if the surplus obtained by the em- 
ployers and capitalists had been seized by the tax- 
collectors and applied to the drastic reduction of the 
national debt. By following a policy of financial rigour 
similar to that pursued by the Government and Mr. 
Chamberlain, England would have remained respect- 
ably poor. It would have wiped out its national debt 
in a relatively short time, but the inventions and im- 
provements of the great English and foreign inventors 
would have been exploited in America and elsewhere. 

The Napoleonic war led not to the utter impoverish- 
ment of England, as Napoleon had hoped, but was fol- 
lowed by the greatest expansion of wealth and income 
which this country has ever witnessed. Between 1815 
and 1845 England’s imports of raw cotton increased 
eightfold, those of raw wool nearly sixfold, and those 
of raw silk more than fourfold. Iron production, coal 
production expanded as never before, the merchant 
marine grew at an unprecedented rate, and thus the 
foundation of England’s commercial and industrial 
supremacy was laid. The statesmen of the present day 
may learn from the example set by those of a hundred 


years ago. 
J. Evtis BARKER. 


TURGOT ON GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Sir,—Turgot was appointed under Louis XVI in 
1774, Controller-General of Finance in France. The 
State was involved in debt, and on the border of bank- 
ruptcy. Does the cap not fit Grande Bretagne? Tur- 
got addressed a letter to the King. It has become 
famous in historic annals for its wisdom. ‘‘ Not of 
bankruptcy,” he wrote, ‘‘not of augmentation of 
taxes, not of borrowing.’’ Such was the base of his 
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finance. ‘‘To fulfil these three points,’’ he added, 
‘there is not more than one means: it is the reduc- 
tion of expenses under the revenue, and enough to be 
able to economise each year twenty millions to reim- 
burse the old or national debt. Without that, the first 
stroke of cannon would force the State into bank- 
ruptcy. They ask, ‘On what will we retrench? ’ and 
each department maintains that nearly all the particular 
expenses are indispensable. They can say with very 
good reason, ‘ But how can we do that which is im- 
possible? ’ It is necessary that all these reasons cede 
to the absolute necessity of economy. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary, your Majesty, to exact from the 
Heads of all Departments that they consult with the 
Minister of Finance.’’ Turgot demanded above all 
things that the King should lend him his help in the 
reductions that he meditated. 

‘*T have foreseen,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that I should be 
alone in my fight against the abuses of every kind, 
against those who gain by these abuses, against the 
crowd of the prejudiced who are opposed to all reform, 
and who are a means so powerful in the hand of the 
people interested to perpetuate the disorder. I shall have 
to struggle even against the natural goodness of your 
Majesty, and of the persons who are the most dear to 
you. Your Majesty will remember that it was on the 
faith of your promises that I charged myself with a 
burden, perhaps, above my strength, that it is to you, to 
the man just and good, rather than to the King, that I 
appeal.’’ 

That letter, written 146 years ago, in a momentous 
social, political, and financia’ crisis in France, is 
worthy of the profound consideration of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the Prime 
Minister, and of King George V. 

Tuomas OGILvy. 


EXCESS PROFITS DUTY. CONCESSIONS. 

Sir,—The Finance Act, 1920, having now reached 
its final stage, will prove of great interest to those 
liable now or previously to Excess Profits Duty. 

It is well-known that the Duty has been increased to 
60% from the 1st January, 1920, but it is not so well- 
known how the various alterations will affect the 
amount of Duty payable or recoverable. 

The concessions fall into certain groups, as under :— 

(1) Ex-service men are to have an increase of the 
statutory allowance from £200 to £500 in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

(2) A new pre-war standard (called ‘‘ the substituted 
standard.’’) is introduced under which the ‘‘ small ”’ 
and ‘‘ new’? men have the choice of an amount to 
£500 for each working proprietor. In addition, in the 
case of the new business a percentage is given on the 
capital in the first period, whilst in the other cases the 
usual percentage standard is allowed. The substituted 
standard must not exceed a total of £750 for each 
working proprietor. The substituted standard can be 
claimed in certain circumstances on behalf of the widow 
of an ex-service man. 

(3) Any trade or business of a Company whose 
Directors have a controlling interest is for all purposes 
of statutory percentage to be treated as a firm. 

(4) The percentage is increased to 11% in the case 
of Companies and 13% in all other cases for the pur- 
poses of increased capital allowance and of statutory 
percentage in ‘‘ new ’’ businesses. 

(5) The additional allowance granted in the case of 
‘* small ’’ businesses is now applied where the pre-war 
standard does not exceed £2,000 and the profits of 
the year are less than £4,000. This extended allow- 
ance cannot however be claimed when the substituted 
standard has been adopted. 

(6) Charitable contributions not exceeding 5% of the 
profits and up to 20% of such contributions are allowed 
as a deduction. 

The foregoing broadly covers the effect of the new 
changes, but obviously it is impossible to compress into 
a letter the many detailed interpretations, provisoes, 
et¢., contained in the Act, which requires careful study 
to fully and thoroughly grasp its provisions. 

W. R. FAIRBROTHER. 
Income Tax Specialist. 
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THE SALE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Sir,—Two and a half years’ residence in one of the 
West Indian Colonies has given me some insight into 
the people and their wishes. I have lived a great deal 
among the peasants, gathering material for a second 
book on the subject—and in an article to appear shortly 
in the Sunday Times, I have given my opinion on the 
question of whether the West Indians would be better 
off.as Americans than they are as Britishers. 

Your correspondent ‘‘ Enniskillen,’’ does not seem 
to know either the people or the conditions of their life. 

I can only say, here, that a Royal Commission— 
scientific and sociological—should be sent at once to 
report on the West Indian question. We have 
neglected, too long, Colonies which have every wish 
to be loyal to the Union Jack—but whose chief oppor- 
tunities often come through the Stars and Stripes— 
whose law, paradoxically enough, does not provide for 
them the same liberty as does the British. 

The West Indies, as the Navy knows, are of strategi- 
cal importance to us. Canada may help to develop the 
islands, but they should be formed into a Dominion 
of the West Indies, and aerial, as well as fast ship, 
service, established between them: and better com- 
munications provided between them and Canada and 
England. Canada needs the products of their warm 
climate; England needs their patriotism and loyalty; 
and they need waking up by better education and 
modern methods of administration and communication. 

AMELIA DEFRIES. 


RUSSIA: A DEFENCE OF MR. CHURCHILL’S 
POLICY. 


S1r,—Permit me briefly to answer Mr. Joseph Ban- 
nister’s letter in your issue of August 7th. 

(1) The Russians are not ‘‘ cowardly savages.’’ Such 
a statement is a ridiculous perversion of the truth. It 
is not necessary to have been in Russia to know this. 
To everyone who remembers 1915, which Mr. Ban- 
nister apparently does not, his charge will seem mere 
raving. 

(2) We did not go to war ‘‘ to prevent Russia from 
being conquered by the Germans,”’ but, technically, to 
fulfil our obligations to Belgium, in reality, to defend 
the British Empire against the attack levelled against 
it by Germany. So long as Russia had a government, 
there was no possibility of her being conquered by 
Germany or anybody else. 

(3) The present rulers of Russia are not ‘‘ Jew 
anarchists.’’ They are mostly Jews, but champions in 
theory and practice of the most grinding despotism 
ever seen, and agents of Germany and the German- 
Jewish Internationale, whose object is to destroy the 
British Empire. 

(4) If we ‘‘ permit or induce the Germans to con- 
quer ’’ Russia, we shall be only hastening the accom- 
plishment of German policy for which the war was 
fought and the Bolsheviks sent to Russia. 

If Mr. Bannister wants to commit national suicide, 
he need not go to Germany for the purpose : he has the 
All British Soviet at hand in the shape of the Council 
of Action, which will perform the operation quite as 
efficiently for him. 

Joun PoLtock. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Sir,—There is much that is profound in the saying 
quoted by Mrs. Asquith, that ‘‘ the Irish question is in- 
soluble, but not fatal.’’ But I see that as is often done, 
you smoothe over the description of Parnell by Glad- 
stone. What Gladstone really said was ‘‘ marching 
through rapine and murder to the dismemberment of 
the Empire ’’—and not “‘ through rapine ”’ only, or as 
it is sometimes quoted, ‘‘ through plunder and rapine,”’ 
which is a repetition of the same thing. It is curious 
how, I suppose through the lapse of time, the more 
gruesome word has been forgotten. 

Your allusion to the ‘‘ pecuniary demands.”’ on the 
British tax-payer, at the end of the paragraph, in the 
case of a Republic, is almost amusingly prophetic. At 
the present moment “ resolutions "’ are being passed 
by the gentry in various parts of Ireland, petitioning 
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against the new Bill for martial law, against the Bill 
for the better government of Ireland, and in its place, 
for ‘‘ a full measure of Dominion Home Rule,’’ adding, 
and this is significant :—‘‘ We are confident that such 
a measure, if accompanied by generous financial treat- 
ment, would, etc., etc.’?” Why English tax-payers 
should be further called upon I cannot see. We have 
bought out the landowners to some extent, a most un- 
necessary measure, at vast expense. We are main- 
taining a ‘‘ Land Commission,’’ which is in reality a 
farce, and a most expensive one, and which it is quite 
time it were abolished, as ‘‘ fair rents’’ have been 
given ad nauseam. The country is now acknowledged 
to be entirely prosperous, were it not that ‘‘ man is 
vile.’” What more do they want? ‘‘ Que messieurs 
les assassins commencent.”’ 
VERB. Sap. 


‘* CHAR-A-BANC, CHARS-A-BANCS.” 


Sir,—To those persons who notice such trifling mat- 
ters, it is obvious that there is no settled method among 
English printers of spelling the above-named French 
words. The following are to be seen in the London 
daily newspapers :—Chars-d-banc, char-a-banc (both 
these appeared in one newspaper on the same day on 
different pages), char-d-banc, char-d-bancs for the 
plural), besides, in a number of instances, the correct 
spelling. And now a writer in the Daily Thunderer 
comes along with what amounts to a new proposal, 
although it takes the form of a mis-statement of fact. 
This is what he writes : 


‘* A platform on wheels, provided with benches for 
passengers, became known in France as a char 4 
bancs, a car with benches, and the plural was 
obviously chars 4 bancs, the first ‘s’ being sounded (1). 
The word became telescoped in pronunciation, and 
in writing acquired hyphens, so that the pronuncia- 
tion of the singular char-d-bancs and the plural chars- 
a-bancs became identical. It was used in English in 
1832 in the form char-d-banc, probably written down 
from oral memory, and described as a kind of light 
jaunting-car bisected longitudinally. Murray describes 
it as a ‘ kind of long and light vehicle with transverse 
seats looking forward.’ Now that it has acquired a 
motor-engine and popularity, it has already accepted 
the sway of English habit, and has become ‘ chara- 
banc’ in the singular and ‘charabancs’ in the plural (2). 
We may prefer motor-coach, but unfortunately the 
word coach has the fixed connotation of a vehicle 
with inside seats.” 


(1). I do not think this was ever the case. _Littré 
remarks ‘‘ au pl. on prononce des char-d-ban.’’ With 
regard to the hyphens, in French there is no absolute 
uniformity even now. In six entirely French diction- 
aries I find that four use no hyphens (and one of them 
specifies that there are none), while two small works 
use hyphens. ; 

(2). This is not so: at all events several London daily 
newspapers, although inconsistent in the matter of the 
“ s,’’ invariably insert the accent and the hyphens. 

My object in calling attention to the question is to 
ask you, Mr. Editor, to use your influence in bringing 
about—while there is yet time and while the question is 
unsettled—a uniform practice of spelling the word 
correctly, in the logical French way. After all, it is a 
French word; and, although it would be too much to 
expect a uniformly correct pronunciation on this side of 
the Channel, there is at all events no good reason why, 
if used in English composition, it should not be printed 
and written correctly ! 

One important London daily announces its intention 
in future to ‘‘ refer to the vehicles by the more homely 
and less controversial name of ‘ motor-coaches.’” Why 
not, indeed! And why should a French word ever be 
used where an English one will do as well? 

Epwarp LatHam. 


MOTORS AND MANSLAUGHTER. 


Sir,—It seems monstrous that such carelessness as 
that to which may be attributed the awful accident to 
Lady Leigh should be possible, And I am glad to see 
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that Sindall has been convicted of manslaughter. The 
great majority of these accidents are due to the careless 
manner and speed with which the average motorist 
turns corners, with no consideration either of his own 
tyres, or, what is more important, of the lives and pro- 
perty of fellow motorists. And of what use the average 
motorist considers his horn, that is indeed a matter of 
much speculation. Surely this lax use of the motor 
horn might be made, at any rate legally, impossible? 
JosEPH Swire. 


THE ECLIPSE OF COAL, AND WATER-POWER. 


Sir,—Your informative article on August 7th under 
the above heading, should arouse some thought in this 
country, for it seems clear that the coming utilisation of 
water power in the United States is a decided factor 
making for the improvement in output of American 
industry. The Literary Digest of New York, for 
July 1oth, publishes a long statement of proposed ex- 
tensions of water-power in the States, together with a 
map showing available sources of power in the 48 vari- 
ous States. The article appears in consequence of 
recent Federal law (viz., applicable to the whole coun- 
try), making the development of water-power and its 
conditions more favourable from a financial and invest- 
ing point of view. Waterfalls are not the only source 
of water-power. The great city of St. Louis is in the 
plains, and has no waterfalls near it, yet it gets all its 
electricity and runs its tramways by water-power. This 
has been done by damming up a portion of the Missis- 
sippi, and turning the resulting force into electricity. 
The many weirs on the Thames between Oxford and 
London all run to waste. They might be made the 
source of power for our tubes and trams—and to light 
the streets of the metropolis. What has been done at 
Geneva, without a waterfall, but only a swift running 
river, without a dam, should open the eyes of our coal 
kings in Mr. Smillie’$ union, and elsewhere. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF WOMEN. 


Si1r,—The following lines from a fashionable journal 
describing society at Lord’s at a recent function per- 
haps throw some light on a difficult subject :— 


‘* Whether owing to the doubtful weather, or to 
other causes, the fact remains that to my mind the 
men were far better turned out than the women. 
Top hats and morning coats were de rigueur, while 
some very sloppy affairs—more suitable to a punt in 
a back-water—were worn by girls who ought to 
know better.”’ 

E. V. E. 


D.O.R.A. 


S1r,—The oppressive and comprehensive regulations 
possibly justified by the War are still oppressing the 
English people in peace-time. No one knows when he 
may come up against Dora, a damsel more potent than 
Cleopatra, and more disagreeable than Queen Eliza- 
beth. Dora’s disappearance is long overdue. It will 
not be arranged by a complacent set of Coalitionists 
who earn, or get, £400 a year. But when we get any 
new election, I hope every prospective M.P. will be 
firmly pledged to do away with Dora at once. There 
is really enough injustice to trade and industry about 
without invoking her assistance. 

A VOTER. 


STYLE AND TASTE IN FURNITURE. 


S1r,—With regard to gimcrack furniture, which you 
deplored in a review of the subject on 24th July, it isa 
case of supply and demand. . 

Sound design and sound construction are things 
which do not pay the average manufacturer. Con- 
cerning china and earthenware, the public shows a 
marked preference for ‘‘ the worst possible design,’ 
and in spite of exhortations from such men as Hall 
Thorpe, the potter is still constrained to yield to the 
demand for such atrocities as gilded handles, trailing 
rosebuds and narrow necked milk-jugs! The beauty 
of simplicity and purity of line leave the vulgar cold. 

T. F. BisHop. 
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REVIEWS 


A FAMOUS FAMILY. 


Memories of the Arbuthnots of Kincardineshire and 
Aberdeenshire. By Mrs. P. S.-M. Arbuthnot. 
George Allen and Unwin. £3 3s. net. - 


O trace through half a dozen centuries the pedi- 

grees, and record the careers, of two branches of 
a vigorous and successful Scotch family is a task that 
would tax the industry of the most patient and labori- 
ous man of letters. Nor is industry the only qualifi- 
cation for such a work. There must be added the 
meticulous lore of the genealogist, and some of the en- 
thusiasm of the historian of antiquity. The writer of 
the bulky volume before us is lacking in none of these 
qualifications; industry, erudition, and enthusiasm are 
all hers. Mrs. Arbuthnot does indeed apologise in her 
Introduction for only being the wife of a Scotchman, 
and for the temerity of ‘‘ a mere Sassenach ’’ in ven- 
turing to writé what is a fragment of Scottish history. 
She need not have apologised: she is the daughter of 
the late William John Evelyn of Wotton, and in the 
home of her childhood repose the original draft of ‘ The 
Diary ’ and many relics of King Charles the Martyr. 
Pedigrees and memoirs were in the air of Wotton, just 
as law, or commerce, or war, are the atmosphere of 
legal, mercantile, or military families. That flatterer 
Disraeli, sitting next Mrs. Evelyn (the grandmother of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot) at the Deepdene one night at dinner, 
after asking after the young squire, her son, added, 
*‘All the Evelyns have clever mothers.’’ Had he lived to 
read this book, he would have said, ‘‘ All the Evelyns 
have clever daughters.”’ 

The book is indeed a family monument: and much 
of it can be of interest only to members of the family. 
We shall therefore leave to the Arbuthnots of that ilk 
the births, marriages, and deaths and the coat of arms 
of the Arbuthnotts of Kincardineshire (of whom the 
head, Lord Arbuthnott, died a week ago), and of the 
three branches of the Arbuthnots of Aberdeenshire. 
Space compels us to confine ourselves to a brief mention 
of four members of the clan, namely, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Pope’s friend; Charles Arbuthnot and his second wife, 
the friends of the Duke of Wellington; George Arbuth- 
not of Elderslie, the founder of the Indian banking- 
house; and Admiral Sir Robert Arbuthnot, who was 
killed at the battle of Jutland. 

We learn from these pages that Queen Anne’s phy- 
sician, who was born in 1667 and died in 1735, spelt 
his name Arbuthnott, though he was of the Aberdeen- 
shire family. He was the friend of Abigail, Mrs. 
Masham, and helped her and Harley to oust the Whigs 
and the Marlboroughs in 1710, wherefore the Duchess 
Sara speaks scornfully of ‘‘ a Scotch doctor.’’ Harley, 
St. John, and Swift (their ‘‘ press ’’), were grateful to 
the Scotch doctor, whom they received into the bosom 
of that *‘ set,’? as we should call it nowadays, an 
eighteenth century ‘‘ Souls,’? who thought themselves, 
like their successors, the salt of the earth. They were 
Pope, Swift, Gay, Bolingbroke, and our friend the 
docter. They wrote letters to one another about litera- 
ture, life, and politics. Pope’s and Bolingbroke’s let- 
ters have always struck us as stilted and affected; 
Swift’s as pungent commonsense; Gay’s as_ slightly 
childish, but cheerful; while Arbuthnot’s are those of a 
straightforward, warm-hearted man, and _ sincere 
Christian. Arbuthnot wrote a ‘ History of John Bull,’ 
in defence of the peace of Utrecht, a pamphlet which 
not one in a hundred thousand Englishmen has seen; 
but he has been handed down to posterity in Pope’s 
Epistle, the most justly celebrated of his satires, in 
which occurs the attack on Addison under the name of 
Atticus, an inimitable masterpiece of invective. In a 
pompous, intriguing, heartless, age, John Arbuthnot 
stands out as a natural man, a staunch and sympathetic 
friend, an affectionate father. By the way, Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot is hasty, if not superficial, in her dismissal of 
Bolingbroke as ‘‘ a betrayer of every cause.’’ Boling- 
broke was not a man of principle, either in politics or 
morals: but he was betrayed quite as often and as 
much as he betrayed. Mrs. Arbuthnot should read Mr. 
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Sichel’s ‘ Life of Bolingbroke.’ In those days intrigue 
was ‘‘ the only wear.’’ 

Charles Arbuthnot, the diplomatist (he was British 
Ambassador at Constantinople in 1806), was the second 
son of his father’s third wife—John had five wives and 
eleven children—and Charles had two wives; there 
never was such a family for marrying! Doctor John, 
whom we have just dismissed, seems to have been the 
only one whose stock died out, for none of his four 
children married. Charles Arbuthnot, known in the 


- London of George IV. as ‘‘Gosh,”’ married en secondes 


noces one of the Fanes, who, if not very beautiful and 
very clever, was clever and beautiful enough to capti- 
vate the Duke of Wellington and make him her slave. 
The Duke delighted in fashionable rattles, like Mrs. 
Arbuthnot and Lady Jersey; and indeed in the matter 
of women the great Captain’s taste was not very dis- 
criminating, nor his behaviour always discreet. The 
poor Duchess of Wellington was shy, and stupid, and 
bored him with meek devotion, and sometimes, it must 
be supposed, with sulks, for she cannot have liked Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, though there was nothing criminal in the 
connection. Charles Arbuthnot was certainly not a 
genius, but"he was that rarest of specimens in the 
human museum, a disinterested man. The Arbuth- 
nots could have got anything they chose out of the 
Duke: but they asked for and got nothing. A very 
notable Arbuthnot was Charles. 

George Arbuthnot of Elderslie (Surrey) was born in 
Edinburgh in 1772 and died in 1844. He was the 
founder of the celebrated Madras banking house. The 
first five years of the nineteenth century he spent in 
Ceylon, just taken from the Dutch, as secretary to Mr. 
North, the first Governor. Arbuthnot was related to 
the Couttses and Trotters, and the second Lord Guil- 
ford, brother of the Governor, married Susan, daughter 
of old Tom Coutts, so that Ceylon was somewhat in 
the hands of a family party. The Coutts Trotters 
easily persuaded George that more money was to be 
made out of business than in the Colonial Service, and 
so he went to Madras as the representative of the 
Scotch bankers, and there established Arbuthnot & Co. 
in 1806. The bank flourished for a hundred years, and 
then disappeared in 1906 in a blaze of infamy, after the 
Arbuthnots had ceased to be responsible for its doings. 
George, as might be expected in those days of shaking 
the pagoda-tree, soon made his fortune, with which he 
returned to England, and bought Elderslie in the parish 
of Ockley, Surrey, ‘‘ a commodious villa,’’ with a farm 
and about 60 acres of park and meadow, where he 
lived happily for twenty years. What we have to re- 
mark about George Arbuthnot is the excellence of his 
familiar correspondence. For point and purity of 
language and pleasantness of matter his letters need not 
fear comparison with some of the most famous cor- 
respondents, including Horace Walpole. He is less 
affected than Horace, though of course he is not in the 
same category as Gray or Byron. If he was a type, 
that is, if the merchant bankers of a hundred years ago 
mostly wrote like George Arbuthnot, how we have de- 
generated as stylists! George was the father of Wil- 
liam Reierson Arbuthnot, who built Plaw Hatch, a beau- 
tiful house near Forest Row, and was the father of the 
present generation of Arbuthnots, so honourably 
known and deservedly popular in the City and in that 
splendid regiment, the Seaforth Highlanders. William 
Reierson married an Anstruther, and following the 
family tradition had fourteen children, of whom one, 
Major Kenneth Arbuthnot, fell in that terrible battle of 
25 April, 1915, when the Seaforth Highlanders went 
into action 800 strong, and came back 87. His 
brother Malcolm, major in the same battalion, was dan- 
gerously wounded, but survived. 

The glorious death of Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Ar- 
buthnot (son of Sir William Arbuthnot, third baronet, 
of Whitehill) in the battle of Jutland, is one of the few 
romantic incidents of a dreary war and an indecisive 
engagement. In 1910 Captain Sir Robert Arbuthnot 
had the courage and perspicacity to declare that the 
German -Emperor was preparing to invade this country, 
and that ‘‘ to prevent that the first thing was to keep 
the Liberals out of power.’’ Unfortunately ncither 
Scotchmen nor Englishmen listened to the Captain, 
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though the German Emperor did, and got him deprived 
of his ship and placed on half-pay. We can imagine 
with what hearty good-will Sir Robert—who had soon 
been restored to his service and promoted to be Com- 
modore—took command as Rear-Admiral of the First 
Cruiser Squadron of the Grand Fleet, and on 1st May, 
1916, hoisted his flag on board the Defence. Whether 
led by the mist into a terrible ambush, or whether Ar- 
buthnot deliberately sacrificed himself and the crews 
under him toa gallant tactical idea, can never be 
known. At a critical moment of the battle, Robert 
Arbuthnot, with the Defence, Warrior, and Black 
Prince, made a heroic dash forward to engage the ad- 
vancing light craft of the enemy, and thus to facilitate 
the deployment of the Grand Fleet. The mist rising 
revealed the three ships at the mercy of the German 
Dreadnoughts. ‘‘ It is possible that, as Admiral Jellicoe 
suggests in his despatch, the three ships were lamed 
before they could withdraw. But it is also possible 
that Sir Robert Arbuthnot did not intend to retire. In 
his flag-ship he engaged the nearest German battle- 
cruiser for eight minutes. The Defence was re- 
peatedly struck aft, and a terrific explosion occurred in 
the stern, but she still held on towards the enemy, fir- 
ing with her remaining guns. Then she was hit for- 
ward, and in the smoke, steam, and flame of a great ex- 
plosion, one of the very finest of British fighting ad- 
mirals vanished, with the Defence’s captain, officers, 
and men.’’ This book will be the family Bible of the 
Arbuthnots, who ought to be very grateful to the grace- 
ful and brilliant pen that has compiled, selected, and 
animated the records of ‘‘ this happy breed of men.”’ 


GLORIFIED GUIDES. 
Hastings and Neighbourhood. Pictured by Ernest 
Haslehust. Described by Walter Higgins. 
Folkestone and Dover. Pictured by Ernest Hasle- 
hust. Described by Walter Jerrold. Blackie. 
3s. net each. 


R. HASLEHUST is an old craftsman in colour 

illustration, and most of his subjects in these two 
books are pleasing, ‘ Rye ’ and ‘ The Fishing Harbour, 
Folkestone,’ particularly so. His purples are perhaps 
a little overdone, for which the process may be to 
blame, and occasionally his geology is rather disturb- 
ing. In ‘ Hastings from the Castle,’ for instance, the 
low reddish-brown mud cliffs beyond Bexhill appear 
as gleaming chalk, while the high sandstone cliffs at 
Old Hastings, as here depicted, are suggestive rather 
of the Dover or Beachy Head formation. 

It is hardly reasonable to criticize a text which has to 
deal with Hastings, Pevensey, Battle, Rye, Winchel- 
sea, and their neighbourhood in 60 short pages, with- 
out, we presume, any frank capitulation to guide-bock 
methods. Mr. Higginson has done his uninspiring 
task upon the whole successfully; but why in so 
cramped a space, and in typical guide-book fashion, 
drag in long and inconsequential quotations from dead 
authors who had mere glimpses of these spots? 
Charles Lamb comes in once with a quite foolish and 
splenetic diatribe against the Hastings visitors for 
amusing themselves with bathing, books and society, 
instead of holding silent commune with the waves. As 
a matter of fact, the earlier social history of our oldest 
watering places—Margate, Ramsgate, or Hastings— 
abounds in interest, reflecting a side of earlier and later 
Georgian life that has been never become hackneyed, 
either in fiction, or other literature. Hastings 
is linked on to a more ancient and distinguished 
past by its old Cinque-port town, lying aloof. and pic- 
turesque in the deep vale behind its still uncontaminated 
fishing beach. The three charming woody glens that 
break the great headland and hump of Fairlight get 
well deserved appreciation—lonely as they are, too, for 
nine months of the year. The ‘‘ Lovers’ seat ’’ story 
is quite authentic in all essentials, not a guide-book 
‘* fake,’’ as the author should be aware. It is more- 


over, comparatively modern, and the hero and heroine 
belonged to well known local families of position. 

Nor should anyone writing upon the Cinque-ports 
come such an egregious ‘‘ cropper ’’ as does Mr. Hig- 
ginson at the little hamlet of Guestling, through misun- 
derstanding a statement of Jeake’s. 


Its name is quite 
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fortuitous, and has no concern with the ‘‘ Brother- 
hood and Guestling ’’ assemblies held at one or other 
of the Seven Cinque-ports with a preference for New 
Romney as most central. The ‘‘ Guestling ’’ too ‘s 
inaccurately described. The impression of present- 
day Winchelsea, again as here conveyed is misleading, 
though romantic. Picturesque though it be, it is pre- 
eminently a well-groomed village, occupied by well-to- 
do and wealthy people, and looks it all over. Nor, by 
the way, does grass grow in its wide streets; a pity to 
dissipate these pleasing conventions! Neither did the 
Black Death occur in the reign of Edward I., who laid 
out and built the new Winchelsea, after the destruction 
of the old one. Grass does grow in the side streets 
of Rye, but only because they are cobbled; for they are 
thoroughly well trodden by a lively population, to say 
nothing of gaping tourists. If Cheltenham or Tun- 
bridge Wells were cobbled, they would be equally ver- 
dant. Another brutal truth which seems to require an 


apology ! 


But Mr. Higginson gives a really nice description of | 


Rye, though on Romney Marsh he drops again into 
tiresome quotations, this time the foolish and ignorant 
fulminations of Cobbett on the Military Canal, and other 
methods of defence against invasion in the Napoleonic 
wars. The Canal, with ramparts along the back of 
the Marsh, was devised partly for defensive, and partly 
for transportation purposes. Overhung for twenty 
miles with a double row of wych-elms, it remains as 
a charming asset to the landscape. Cobbett would, no 
doubt, have roared as loudly against the sandbagging 
and barbed-wire of these fore-shores in the late war, and 
with equal ignorance, if he had been otherwise un- 
friendly to the authorities. | Mr. Higginson seems, 
however, to take him seriously, as, indeed, we may do 
among the inland wheat-fields and homesteads. 

Mr. Jerrold wrote an excellent book on Kent in the 
‘ Highways and Byways’ series. The eulogies of 
modern Folkestone and Dover, with the ‘‘ potted his- 
tory ’’ of each town demanded of him in this other little 
series can hardly have been such congenial work. We 
are with him in his appreciation of the old fishing 
quarter. But really his guide-book pzan on the 
Folkestone of to-day, to those who remember what a 
pleasant place it was forty years ago, seems altogether 
overdone. Nothing, to be sure, can destroy its delect- 
able situation. Otherwise, it has swollen into a sort 
of stamping-ground for millionaires and profiteers with 
buildings, streets and prices to match. Belgian re- 
fugees may, as the author says, call its name blessed; 
but Canadians in their thousands recall it with con- 
tumely, for it fleeced them shamelessly. Fabulous sums 
were made by its patriotic tradesmen out of the lads 
who crossed the Ocean to fight for them and us. No 
wonder they occasionally ran loose! Sandgate and 
Hythe receive due attention here, the latter always, to 
our thinking, an engaging place, with its old Cinque- 
port town, its noble church, and umbrageous sur- 
roundings. 

Dover, with its infinite and varied associations, is a 
hopeless subject for brief treatment, but Mr. Jerrold 
in an always pleasant manner indicates a few of its 
more salient memories, although he spares a full page 
or more for Byron’s poem on the grave of Churchill, who 
was only buried here because he died at Boulogne! In 
much ill-directed praise of modern Dover the author re- 
lapses into the manner of a local handbook ‘‘ author- 
ised by the Town Council.’’ Yet almost nothing, but 
the matchless castle which overhangs it, is left to re- 
mind one of its unique and many-sided story. Every- 
thing is blotted out by the large, rather dreary-looking, 
busy and noisy modern town, stuffed into the deep 
hollow between the hills. One cannot imagine any one 
nowadays, but such as are engaged in its many activi- 
ties, electing to live there, still less resorting for an 
August holiday to its sea-port, shut out from the open 
sea as this now is by vast harbour works with un- 
sightly accessories. Mr. Jerrold, however, makes the 
statement that Dover “‘ is increasing in popularity as 
a sea-side resort.’’ Our information is directly to the 
contrary, and several recent opportunities for observa- 
tion would seem to confirm what common-sense alone 


would suggest. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ULSTER. 


The Irish Rebellion of 1641: with a history of the 
events which led up to and succeeded it. By Lord 
Ernest Hamilton. Murray. 21s. net. 


O tell the truth on any matter affecting Ireland 

requires some courage; if your story is at all to the 
discredit of the native race, the best that can happen to 
you is to be ignored ; if it incidentally raises the question 
of religious differences, you will inevitably be attacked 
—directly as untruthful, or indirectly as ignorant or 
unscientific. _ One can see a ghost of a reason why 
Irishmen, who are, after all, demonstrably Anglo-Irish 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, 
should behave in this way, but it passes understanding 
that Englishmen should be so foolish as to adopt this 
attitude. Yet that is the sort of criticism Lord Ernest 
Hamilton must expect to receive. Fortunately he is an 
Ulsterman, and as the worst brunt of the 1641 rebellion 
fell on Ulster, he is unlikely to be deterred from stating 
the naked truth by fear of his critics. 

In 1641 the King’s government was in open strife 
with his parliaments, English and Irish alike: the 
English mainly Puritan Protestant, the Irish with a 
Roman Catholic majority in both houses. The temper 
of the Irish Parliament may be seen from the fact that 
at its first meeting on November 16th, after the rebellion 
broke out, it erased the royal cipher from its proclama- 
tion. Both countries were prosperous after forty years of 
settled government, both were insufficiently taxed, and 
at the same time unwilling to pay more, except on terms 
to which the King refused to accede. But while in 
England the opposition was led by the country gentle- 
men, in Ireland their leadership was disputed by the 
descendants of the old ruling families, made into peers 
and landowners indeed, but unable to satisfy their 
wants by their legitimate revenues, ruined by imprudent 
extravagance, and sighing for a return of their old 
unlimited power over their tribesmen. There were 
thus two distinct currents in the stream of rebellion; 
the Anglo-Irish, or ‘‘ old English” as they were called, 
who wanted an independent Irish kingdom with an 
established Roman Catholic Church, and the ‘‘ mere 
Irish,” who wished for a return to tanistry and the 
removal from Ireland of every person of English or 
Scottish blood. This party was mainly confined to 
Ulster, the other spread over the rest of the country. 
The rebellion was universal, but massacres were 
localised in the North of Ireland. 

The first part of the book puts the reader in touch 
with the various forces which led up to the rebellion, 
and in the second part the author takes him step by step 
through the different counties of Ulster, and tells what 
happened. As is to be expected, he does not indict a 
nation. The Irish peasant was human, in hundreds of 
cases he sheltered and protected his former neighbour, 
expelled according to plan from his holding and driven 
in crowds towards the nearest port. Some counties 
remained almost free from massacre; in others killing 
began at isolated centres, and spread with varying 
rapidity ; in others whole districts were cleared at once. 
The suddenness of the attack prevented any useful 


' resistance, except in one or two instances, and most of 


the strong places fell into the hands of the rebels at 
once. Our knowledge of what happened depends, for 
particular atrocities, very often on the depositions of 
survivors, thirty-two folio volumes of which are pre- 
served in Dublin; but as regards general statements we 
have many other sources of information. The authen- 
ticity of these depositions has been questioned, and 
weak-kneed sentimentalists like Mr. Lecky have re- 
jected their evidence without having read them, on the 
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strength of an abstract printed by an English journalist. 
But how is the evidence of the Bryce Commission treated 
to-day by men of his kidney in our Liberal papers? 
After all, the question of authenticity is not a practical 
one for Ulstermen; when one has been shown, as this 
present reviewer has, the place where his ancestor was 
disembowelled and wound round a tree for comparison 
with a dog, an exaggeration of a frightened woman 
more or less is a small matter. Lord Ernest rightly 
throws scorn on the attempt to explain the massacres 
as a reply to the massacre of 3,000 native Irish on 
Magee Island. Let the reviewer who believes the tale 
go and look at the place. 

The author has also been gravely reminded that the 
‘* High Court of Justice ” sitting at Kilkenny in October, 
1652, and afterwards at Clonmel and Cork, condemned 
comparatively few for their part in the massacre. His 
critic’s implications are untrue: the policy of the gov- 
ernment was pacification, and an Act of Oblivion had 
just been proclaimed there (on 11th October) for all 
Irishmen except actual murderers in the massacre. 
Further, there had been no massacres on a large scale 
in the South of Ireland, and by that time there must 
have been few indeed of the Ulster murderers left alive. 
The dispossessed and widowed settlers of East Tyrone 
were the nucleus of a force—The Lagan Force—whose 
deeds would have furnished forth another Iliad if their 
race bred poets, and every hair on the head of their 
murdered wives and children was amply avenged long 
before Cromwell and his men made an end of fighting 
in Ireland. This brings us to Drogheda, on the taking 
of which Lord Ernest ventures to have an opinion. We 
have none, except that it was horrible, but a necessity— 
and men will continue to differ in estimating which side 
is to be emphasized. 

We should like to lay special stress on the workman- 
like manner in which the book has been thought out 
and put together, and the various parties, now coales- 
cing, now separating and splitting up, are characterised 
and distinguished. There are trifling inaccuracies, 
some depending on local knowledge, for example, the 
statement that Roughan Castle is not in Roughan Lake 
(the present reviewer has seen it there), or on an im- 
proper estimation of the value of minor authorities, but 
we can commend this history to English readers who 
want to know why Ulstermen all over the world object 
to Roman Catholic Irish rule, or to understand the feel- 
ings with which they see a city which has been twice 
the last refuge of their women and children from 
massacre in the hands of the friends of their enemies. 


THE ADORABLE DREAMER. 


The Charm of Oxford. By J. Wells. Illustrated by 
W. G. Blackall. Simpkin Marshall. 21s. net. 


N most gift-books of this kind the letter-press is 

written round the illustrations, and the Warden of 
Wadham candidly states that it is so in this qase also. 
But his pages are unusually well-informed, if the judg- 
ments are sometimes a little conventional : as when he 
argues that the present absorption in athletics has 
made Oxford more studious, seeing that physical fit- 
ness means ability to get intellectual work done; also 
that it raises the moral tone. Does it? He is right, 
however, in pointing out that if the old Oxford taught 
less, it thought more. It had less literature, Jowett 
once remarked, but more character. Someone, indeed, 
said wittily that, while Cambridge is famous for its 
Backs, Oxford is famous for its side. 

The approaches to Oxford, it must be conceded, are 
excessively mean, except on the north, where a mile 
of vulgar villadom stretches. A quarter of a century 
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ago a great opportunity was missed of building a 
charming colonnaded circus at Carfax; but local 
boards are hopelessly philistine. At that time the 
citizens built themselves close by a pretentious municipal 
building in place of the respectable eighteenth century 
town hall. The remaining edifices of that Augustan 
age are beautiful—the Radcliffe, Queen’s, Magdalen, 
and Worcester ‘‘ new buildings,’’ the Observatory, and 
others—and we do not know why Mr. Wells remarks 
apologetically that ‘‘ it may be well doubted if any 
building in Oxford of the earlier and much-abused cen- 
tury is more inartistic and inappropriate than ‘‘Jumbo’s 
Joss House ’’ (the Indian Institute), which used to 
rouse Freeman’s scorn and anger.’’ He mentions also 
Butterfield’s lamentable addition to Merton, and might 
have glanced at the mid-Victorian buildings of Balliol 
and Christ Church, the Gothic-revival fronts of Exeter 
and Pembroke, and the vandalistic re-construction of 
the once lovely church of St. Aldate. It is well, no 
doubt, that the churchwarden-Gothic nave of St. 
Martin’s has been demolished, leaving only the tower 
—how charming are the prints of the older Carfax, 
with its butter-bench! By the bye, Hearne records 
that at the accession of the illustrious House of Han- 
over in 1714, an Oxford mayor proposed to substitut* 
for the words ‘‘ Anno Domini ’’ over the church clock, 
the legend, ‘‘ Georgio Domini.”’ 


It is not from ‘‘ time’s gnawing tooth ’’ that the 
‘““ spires, domes and towers ”’ of Wordsworth’s poem 
suffered in the nineteenth century, but from sheer bad 
taste. Nor did time succeed very greatly in gnawing 
the excellent medizval masonry. Wykeham’s cham- 
bers at New College have never needed renewal in 500 
years, whereas the Charles IJ. work has had to be en- 
tirely refaced, and much later stone-work also. The 
Warden of Wadham is surely mistaken in connecting 
Dodgson’s witticism about the ‘‘ new belfry ’’ at 
Christ Church with Bodley’s ‘‘ Wolsey Tower.’’ The 
‘* meat-safe ’’ was the wooden erection which sexa- 
genarians remember as preceding the tower. It is a 
thousand pities that the latter, with its little dispro- 
portioned corner-turrets, has never been completed - 
from a distant prospect of Oxford it is a distinct eye- 
sore. Bodley and Sir Thomas Jackson have left their 
mark, a fairly good one, on modern Oxford, but it is 
time the younger school had a chance—men, for ex- 
ample, like Mr. F. C. Eden. 


But what Oxford will there be when a Labour Par- 
liament has transformed it? There was talk recently 
of handing over ten Colleges to women students. So 
far from Oxford “‘ sitting apart from all the living 
pulses of the hour,’’ there is hardly an historic move- 


ment which has not originated in her cloisters and. 


common-rooms. But her celibate and common-room 
life is ended; utilitarian studies oust the humanities; 
and it is doubtful if another intellectual, religious, or 
social movement will ever again proceed out of her 
womb. These things come to birth in small societies, 
but it is probably only big Colleges which will survive. 
The Halls have all gone except ‘‘ Teddy,’’ and on this 
Naboth’s Vineyard, its powerful neighbour, Queen’s, 
has long had an eye. Moore once, if we remember 
right, turned the voting in Congregation by the sly 
remark that when Dante visited Oxford—did he ?—he 
found St. Edmund Hall just as it is now, and opposite 
to it—open fields ! 

It has been the fashion, fostered by Green, who hated 
his own University, to belittle the picturesque Oxford 
of the age of Addison and Johnson. Gibbon’s sneer 
about potations deep and dull is merrily repeated, 
but the spite of a spoilt boy of fifteen, or the scur- 
rility of a Whig Terre filius like Amherst, is not to be 
weighed against the testimony quoted by Mr. Wells, 
of a scholar and saint like Bishop Lowth, or against the 
inspiration drawn from ‘‘ sacred Oxford ’’ by Wesley 
and Whitefield, Johnson and Heber, and the great 
Tractarians. The aroma of Oxford may be vanishing 
together with her cobbled streets and narrow medizval 
lanes, and delightful seventeenth-century shop-front- 
ages. But a fevered civilisation still looks to the old 


Universities for its fount of spiritual life. Mr. Blackall’s 
spirited pencil-drawings will help the reader to ap- 
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preciate the ‘‘ charm of Oxford.’’ These may also be 
purchased in a portfolio, price two guineas the set. 


AN UP-TO-DATE HEROINE. 


By C. Nina Boyle. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Out of the Frying-Pan. George 


Allen and Unwin. 


HIS is apparently a first novel, and moves us to 

admiration by the amazing quantity of material 
which it contains; the result, it would seem, of accumu- 
lated observation and experience. Amongst her other 
achievements, Miss Boyle has accomplished what in 
fiction we take to be the well-nigh impossible. She has 
created a heroine, Maisie Pleydell, who is through her 
attractions frequently exposed to undesirable overtures 
from the opposite sex, yet who does not strike us as 
being either a fool or something worse. At the outset 
of her career her position as clerk in a Continental 
hotel, surrounded by men of races which, whether or 
not they equal our own in chivalry, are greatly superior 
in matrimonial prudence, does not afford her much 
chance of an honourable wooing. When later, her 
mother, whom for years she has not seen, reappears and 
takes the girl under her protection, things are not 
materially improved. From insult of the worst sort she 
is now fairly secure, and is indeed sought in marriage 
by a fellow countryman sufficiently eligible, though un- 
fortunately not after her fancy. But by degrees she 
realises that she is inhabiting a private gambling hell, 
conducted by her mother and two associates, a man and 
a woman. The female members of this trio are excel- 
lently described, with no Dickensian lapses into virtu- 
ous indignation on one hand, or maudlin sentiment on 
the other. On her mother’s death Maisie returns to 
England in search of her remaining parent, who proves 
to be the worse of the two. As private secretary toa 
silly old busy-body of a politician, she has opportunities. 
of discovering her father’s sources of livelihood, which 
are mainly blackmailing and the stealing and selling 
of Government secrets. She determines to thwart him, 
and in the attempt is herself arrested on suspicion of 
misappropriating an important document. The police- 
court scenes are drawn with a sureness of touch ac- 
quired, we fancy, in transactions not unconnected with 
the Suffrage movement. The conclusion leaves Maisie 
happily married to an unexceptionable, though rather 
sketchily presented, adorer, and some measure of poetic 
justice overtakes the various miscreants from whose 
machinations she has suffered. That the daughter of 
two extremely depraved individuals should throughout 
give so good an account of herself, might seem at firs: 
sight unlikely. But Maisie has been well brought up, 
and comes of a decent stock on both sides, her father 
and mother (who are quite legally married) being the 
black sheep of their respective families. | Her adven- 
tures are in any case very well worth reading. 


‘* FREE AMONG THE DEAD.” 


By Henrietta Leslie. Collins. 


A Mouse with Wings. 
6s. net. 


HE title of this volume bears reference to that 


well-known incident of the Suffrage agitation, the ° 


‘** cat and mouse Act.’’ But in the book itself, Suffrage 
is no more than a side issue, the author being chiefly 
concerned with a problem of wider scope. How far 
have parents the right to mould their children’s natures 
conformably to their own theories? This is virtually 
the question which she propounds for our considera- 
tion. Her treatment of the subject, in many ways ex- 
cellent, is from our point of view vitiated by one crucial 
error. Like Day and the Edgeworths and some modern 
educationists, she seems to accept the theory, in our 
opinion untenable, that human character can be shaped 
at will, and all individuality and impulse extinguished by 
the steady application of a system. We find it impos- 
sible to believe that a boy endowed with the natural 
instincts of healthy male juvenility, the son, too, of an 
aggressively masculine father, could be transformed 
into such an ‘‘ awful warning ’’ as peor Arnold Sin- 
clair, by the precepts of any mother, however beloved 
and respected. The lady in question is apparently not 
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a vegetarian, but she puts a veto on all forms of sport, 
and forbids the collecting ‘of birds’ eggs for Natural 
History purposes, while serenely acquiescing in a 
similar outrage on the family life of the domestic hen. 
Her horror of violence is such that she reproaches her 
son for gallantly attempting to rescue a persecuted 
kitten from a band of evil-doing boys. The poor youth 
is meekly and affectionately submissive till love of an- 
other kind gives him courage to rebel. The object of 
his adoration, though a fanatic on her own account 
(we are expressing our sentiments, not the author’s), 
introduces him to a wholesomer atmosphere than that 
in which he has hitherto lived. His emancipation is 
completed by the outbreak of the War, when, contrary 
to the principles of both the older and younger woman, 
he volunteers for active service. In that deliverance 
trom self which attends upon utter sacrifice, the poor 
mouse finds his wings, and goes to meet death with 
more contentment than he has ever known in life. 
Tragic as is the climax, we feel its fitness. 

The story maintains a high level throughout, and the 
two contrasting female characters are admirably 
realised. 


‘“HAD THE WILD OAT NOT BEEN SOWN.” 


Apron Strings. By Richard Marsh. John Long. 


7s. net. 

HE beauty and utility of sowing wild oats in due 

season may be regarded as Mr. Marsh’s secondary 
motif. But it would be unjust to suppose him didactic 
in his principal aim. This is plainly to compel laughter, 
and the methods which he, on the whole with success, 
employs, are those of broad farce. A wealthy young 
baronet, carefully brought up by his mother, falls in 
love with a chorus-girl, of unblemished virtue, but 
defective in her notions of honour. Her affections are 
already engaged, but concealing this fact, she accepts 
her aristocratic suitor’s offer of marriage, and tra- 
vestied as a Whitechapel donah, presents herself at 
his ancestral mansion, with a view to compelling a 
breach of promise which may result in lucrative dam- 
ages. The situation of its kind is good, and finds an 
unexpected solution through the fine behaviour of the 
hero’s mother, who by her courtesy and forbearance, 
awakens the designing damsel’s better instincts. Mr. 
Marsh’s admiration for our national aristocracy would 
seem to be independent of familiarity with their habits. 
That a duchess should requiie alcoholic refreshment at 
every moment of the day is not wholly incredible. But 
we must decline to believe that a baronet’s wife is ever 
addressed as ‘‘ Lady Frank Picard.’’ 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS. 


A Biographical Dictionary of British Makers of Stringed 
Instruments and Bows, and a Critical Description 
of their work. By the Rev. W. Meredith Morris. 
Robert Scott. 25s. net. 


HE Rev. W. Meredith Morris has certainly con- 

tributed to violin literature one of the most illum- 
inating books of its kind that has yet been published, 
and one which will be welcomed by connoisseurs and 
amateurs alike as an addition to their library of real 
practical value. 

The fact that it has been written by an amateur 
specialist is the more commendable in that it is a faith- 
ful, unbiassed criticism of the relative worth of British 
luthiers’ workmanship, as compared with the univers- 
ally accepted merits of the old Italian school. 

Written in three parts: (1) Introductory; (2) A Dic- 
tionary of Violin and Bow Makers; and (3) Appendices, 
the volume from cover to cover is of absorbing interest 
to those it concerns, the information being attractively 
conveyed and well arranged. The aim of the author 
in Part I. is to present as concisely as is practicable 
the elements which influenced the old school in their 
choice of model and material; and in favour of a re- 
vival of violin-making in Great Britain, he says :— 
‘* Since about the year 1850 the British School of violin- 
making may be truly said to have accomplished the 
most complete of its avatara, or incarnations; it has 
been born again—born, I verily believe, to a higher and 
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fuller manifestation of lile.’’ This claim he supports 
by a commentary on the characteristics of modern work 
and material. 

On the secret of the Italian tone he affects no per- 
sonal theory, but he quotes the opinions of some oi the 
most important writers on the subject, and at the same 
time points out what he considers to be their defects. 

‘hough at times his enthusiasm over the new school 
waxes heretical, as in his claims of the superiority of 
new violins over old, one can justify it in the right a 
competent man has to express his own individual 
opinion. After all, no copy could ever be mistaken for 
its prototype. The form, the colour, the design, down 
to the minutest scratch, may all be copied; but that 
subtle nuance of tone which is the monopoly of the best 
old italian violins, has never been copied, and, we ven- 
ture to say, never will be copied. 

Part 2, to which Part 3 is an Appendix, is a complete 
dictionary with a short biography of all the British 
violin-makers who have made as many as six instru- 
ments. 

The time and labour spent in consulting and sifting 
material for the compilation of this dictionary must 
have cost the author years of untiring research; but 
his work has been well rewarded in the production of a 
book which is of standard value, and likely to remain 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE PROMENADING WAGNERITE. 
(By a Correspondent). 

If anyone has been hoping that the chaos of the last six years 
would make the public inimical to the music of Wagner, he must 
be disillusioned by now. Monday evening’s audience at the 
Promenade Concert prostrated itself before the golden god of 
Bayreuth, burned incense before its shrine, and cried out to Baal 
in a voice that surely must have been heard. The false prophet 
of fifty years ago is now enthroned among the stars. Klindworth 
and Richter, among the dead, and Sir Henry J. Wood, among 
the living, have their reward: the drugged and dizzied lovers of 
music worship the golden calf, and their worshif will continue 
as long as flamboyant vulgarity energised by implacable genius 
can claim its willing victims. 

As a nation, we have done our best. Already, before the War, 
we had turned to Russia, and had ‘‘ discovered ’’ Scriabin, Rimsky 
Korsakov, Borodin, Glazounov, and even Glinka. This, we said 
to ourselves and repeated to each other, is something new; an 
entirely fresh culture: an original idiom, an astoundingly simple 
method of expression. Our young composers, as is their way, 
began at once to imitate. They tried to show us what it was 
like to pass five minutes among vodka drinkers, though of vodka 
they themselves knew nothing; they walked over the steppes of 
South Eastern Europe and attempted, in vain, to indicate the way ; 
they fastened on Russian folk songs, and tortured them into little 
pieces for the spphisticated salon. And then, when war came, 
there was, we discovered, no music like French music, and, a 
little later, no music like Italian music. Even Serbia, rather 
stridently, it is true, sang to us, and in little Belgium we found 
a composer or two. Modern Germany was completely blotted out, 
and many of us, ashamed of our vicious love of Richard Strauss, 
hid away his scores, and began an assiduous study of Ravel. For 
four years we soaked ourselves in Allied music, and, with shy 
self-consciousness, began to think of forming a school of our own. 
We became aware of Mr. Eugene Goossens, of Mr. John Ireland, 
of Mr. Arnold Bax, and, by the time that the Armistice was 
signed, we had persuaded ourselves that at last we had, at home, 
laid the foundation-stones of a building which, year by year, 
should rise high and higher to the skies. But where are those 
foundation-stones now? Have they sunk out of sight beneath the 
ground? 
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Those ecstacies over Russian, French and Italian music have 
now passed, and, as Mr. Granville Bantock recently pointed out, 
we are returning like dogs to our vomit. True, we have learned 
something from the music of our late Allies: our horizon has 
expanded; we have wandered in new ways and have refreshed 
ourselves at strange, cool fountains. But one thing we have not 
learned ; we have not yet discovered the secret of how to be our- 
selves. We are driven by a passion to imitate; we are teased 
by the itch to copy; we are harried by the desire not to be our- 
selves. We have no faith in our own powers, and look with 
suspicion upon our native sources of inspjration. So, at a loss, 
we turn once more to Wagner, discover him anew, and take 
delight in that great eruptive genius whose music lies like a 
smear upon our culture. 

Wagner is an intoxication. In his long, turbulent life he 
marred many minds, and drove others to the very borderland of 
insanity. His evil influence still persists. To youth there is 
nothing at once more seductive and overwhelming than the 
brutally beautiful music he made: music without reticence : music 
that says all*there is to say, and much more besides: music of 
hot scarlets and decaying yellows: music that whips itself into 
torment and sinks into an unmanly lassitude : music that is essen- 
tially vulgar, both in manner and matter. The young mind, 
examining this gorgeously rich sound, is stunned by its energy, 
its wealth of feeling, its unmistakable genius. It discloses to 
youth youth’s own secrets; it shouts in a voice of hysteria the 
things that youth dare not even whisper. Consummate musician, 
bold thinker and innovator, gifted with infinite originality, choking 
with stupendous emotions, no wonder that Wagner blinds the 
eyes of youth and, in time, poisons its spirit. There can be but 
few lovers of Shelley, Shakespeare, Beethoven and Michael Angelo 
who have not, on occasion, turned away from the music of 
Wagner with a feeling almost of physical nausea. 

It was a relief on Monday night to discover that the version 
of the ‘ Tannhauser ’ overture announced on the programme was 
not the Paris, but the earlier, one. Never, we think, was music 
used to baser purposes than in that frenetic overture that Wagner 
in cold blood wrote for Paris. But it was the original version 
that was given on Monday, and it was the ingenious vulgarities 
of this composition that persuaded the promenading audience 
that they had just listened to a work worthy of unstinted ap- 
plause. Promenaders do not count; their eyes love the glitter 
of the street, their ears the street’s noise. Wagner will always 
appeal to the vulgar and to the man in the back street. But the 
danger of Wagner is not his influence on the masses, but his 
influence on the trained musician. It is the young composer 
who is still the promenading Wagnerite. Once under the baneful 
influence of the composer of ‘ Parsifal,’ that music-drama hinting 
at moral decay, it is almost impossible even for the musician of 
distinctive gifts to free himself and dig from himself his own 
vein of gold. Certain of our native composers have never been 
under Wagner’s spiritual influence, though they have learned 
much from him technically. The spirit of Sir Edward Elgar is 
as far removed from that of Wagner as is the genius of Mr. 
Conrad from that of Richardson. Messrs. Granville Bantock and 
Josef Holbrooke, again, have always been themselves. But many 
British composers have walked to their ruin when they entered the 
devastating fires of Wagner. 

This question of founding a British School of Music is a press- 
ing one, and no one is more eager to witness its inception than 
the composer himself. The composer, for some misguided reason, 
looks to the critic for help; the critic, in his turn, advises the 
musician to abandon the literature of folk-song upon which he so 
frequently attempts to build, and follow Sir Edward Elgar’s 
example and seek inspiration in the history of the past and the 
life of the present. All that can be learned from Wagner has 
long since been incorporated into our common stock of knowledge ; 
going to him for inspiration is committing artistic suicide. Wag- 
ner does not inspire: he seduces and kills; the furnace of his 
genius does not warm: it scorches. Even contemporary literature 
and drama reflect something of our national life, but most British 
music is entirely divorced from our national ideals, alien to our 
modes of thought, and antagonistic to our traditions. Literature, 
it is true, has a safe anchorage in the past, but music is separ- 
ated from Purcell by more than a century of effortless waste and 
contemptible indifference. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


THE GATE OF TEMPTATION, by Percy James Brebner 
(Long, 7s. net), relies for its plot on the supernatural powers of 
its heroine Estelle Bocara, married but unwed to an Eastern cos- 
mopolitan, who uses her to bring about the death of notabilities of 
ill-fame in Europe. An eminent doctor falls in love with her, 
and she with him, and the progress ofthe story depends on the 
trials through which he has to pass till the hideous but merited 
death of Bocara leaves them free for each other. The book can be 
recommended to lovers of sensation and cheap sentimental versions 
of occultism. 

A BRUSH WITH FATE, by Carlton Dawe (Long, 7s. net), is 
the story of Roya Trentwith who married a rich man for his 
money and was surprised to find that he expected anything from 
his wife. She left his home and was able in some obscure way 
to keep her mother and herself in comfort as a mannequin till her 
husband was shot as a German spy and she was free to marry one 
of the other two strings to her bow, a wounded Guardsman. 

BRUTE GODS, by Louis Wilkinson (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net). 
Here we have the soul of a boy, Alec Glaive, at the dangerous age 
of nineteen, dissected and analysed. son of an egotist, whose 
second wife has just left him, he falls violently in love with the 
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illegitimate daughter, aged 26, of a most unpleasant clergyman. 
Instead of being well spanked, he has the unwilling sanction of 
his father to follow her to London. This ‘“‘ spiritual’ love is 
rapidly dispelled by the physical attraction of an impudent little 
cockney actress aged 16. And so having discovered in these few 
weeks the fickleness of wonien and having lost all trust in man- 
kind, this lad betakes himself home and decides to join the 
Church! This kind of story is common nowadays, and is rarely 
true to life. Most ‘‘ nice boys” of nineteen go and play cricket 
tennis and golf, and possibly flirt idly with girls of their own 
type; the others are scarcely fitted for a monastery.  Alec’s 
brother, whose will-power, like that of many, has been dissipated 
by the war, is a much better fellow, and is well drawn. 


JACK O’ JUDGMENT, by Edgar Wallace (Ward, Lock, 6s. 
net). The present writer has a distinct epartiality for Mr. Wal- 
lace’s books, but now it seems that he is running dry of ideas. In 
this story there is the usual master-criminal with his gang of 
satelites, the Chief Commissioner and the clever detective. : Jack 
O” Judgment is an elusive personage constantly appearing to foil 
the machinations of the gang, and always is a little ahead of the 
police. There is, of course, the feminine interest, and all com- 
bined cause the tale to run swiftly and surely to its surprising end. 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS, by St. John G. Ervyne (Collins, 
7s- net) tells of the youth and marriage of John Macdermott, 
an Ulsterman from the neighbourhood of Belfast, who combines 
in himself many of the sterling qualities of his kin with some 
of their more repellent characteristics. The portraits of his 
family are excellent, and the way he imposes himself on Eleanor 
is ably studied. John’s attempt on the conquest of London, 
though carried on under favourable auspices, is finally unsuccess- 
ful, and we leave him where we first met him, at home in Bally- 
ards. The story is a good one, well told, and the people we 
meet in it are ably portrayed. 


John Cooper & Sons (Beehive) Limited 


Notice is given that the transfer books of the Refer- 
ence Shares will be closed from Tuesday, August 24th 
to Tuesday, August 31st, both days inclusive, for the 
preparation of Dividend Warrants. 

By order, 
C. W. Sampson, Sec. 
Registration Offices, ‘ 
6, Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 
13th August, 1920. 
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MARE NOSTRUM 
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MICHAEL FORTH 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 


RAINBOW VALLEY. 
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THE IVORY TRAIL 


By TaLBoT Munpy, 


DEVELOPMENT 


By WINIFRED BRYHER. 


BEAUTY & BANDS 


E. THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


THE NORTH DOOR 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD. 


SALT 


By CHARLES G. NorRIS. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 
By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER. 
4th IMPRESS. IN THE PRESS. 


LT.-GEN. SIR STANLEY MAUDE 
Authorised Biography by Maj.-Gen. SIR C. E. 
COLLWELL. Illustrations & Maps. 21s. net. 


‘‘An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life 
. . . Sir Charles Collwell is particularly to be congrat- 
ulated on the justice and candour with which he has 
written this book.’’ Spectator, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Bell’s Shakespeare, 
1785, illustrated, 12 volumes, calf, 35s.; Hoppé’s Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 2s. ; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, India paper, last edition, 29 vols., £45; 


~ Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s.; Thornton’s Americanisms ; 


An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; Henry’s 
Finger Prints, 2s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. 
Co., £4 4s. ; George Eliot’s Works, 26 vols., “‘ Standard ’’ Edi- 
tion, £5 5s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s. ; 
Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price 
£10 10s. ; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 
35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beards- 
ley, 1ls.; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by 
Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, lar; 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100, 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great BooxsHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


HE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE; number four, contains 

plates by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., T. Sturge Moore, Lucien 

Pissarro, Austin O. Spare, Fred Roe, R.I., Haldane Macfall, 
G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Vernon Hill, C. Lovat Fraser, and three 
historical plates of American Presidents, etc. By post 2s. 8d. 
The Morland Press, 190, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. 


COTO-CELTIC LITERATURE; Books on the HIGH- 

LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND ; MODERN ETCH- 

INGS, &c. Lists from ENEAS MACKAY, Publisher, Book 
and Print Dealer, Stirling. 


UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, 1s. PER THOUSAND 

WORDS. Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Individual 

requirements carefully followed. Carbon copy 4d. per 1,000 
words.—Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. Wanted, 

TWO young RESIDENT LECTURERS to teach French, 

some English, Handwork, and Psychology and Method in one 
class of Girls’ Teachers. Commencing salary from £160 until 
revision of scale.—Apply THE PRINCIPAL. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School with 

valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. 

Vacancies next term. Entrance examination, September 16 ; 
one or two EXHIBITIONS may be granted on the results of this. 
—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for boys of fourteen and upwards 
unable to enter the Public Schools.—Lieut.-Colonel E. G. 
Hoare, D.S.O., Homewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 


MUSIC. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
ROMENADE 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD - - CONDUCTOR. 
Full Programmes for Entire Season of 61 Concerts may be 


CONCERTS. 


obtained on application to the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 


320, Regent Street, W.1. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption» 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR ARTHUR LOVELL, 9 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


TAMMERING Successfully Treated.—Public School Boys } 


received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. A C. ScHNgLLE, 119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1905. 


‘O UTLINES OF SPEECHES FOR SOCIAL AND POLI- 


TICAL OCCASIONS,’’ by CHARLES SEYMOUR, 21s. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). For synopsis of contents of 
this book or for a syllabus of PRIVATE LESSONS in Elocu- 
tion, Voice Production, Extempore Speaking, Lecturing, Reciting, 
write to Mr. Charles Seymour, 446 Strand (West), London. 


The 


Pilgrims Guide 


to the ; 


Ypres Salient 
Now 3/6 READY 


NET 


‘*The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 

Ypres Salient,” written through- 
out by ex-service men from 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battlefields and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a Pilgrimage. 


TT Detailed information concerning 
q Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, excep- 
q tionally clear and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of 
Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 
Contributions by LAURENCE 
g BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘**SAPPER,” and many others. 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 
who have memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 


Copies can be obtained from * * * 
The PUBLISHER, 9 KING ST., 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2., 
Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gratis. 
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THE 


Badminton 
Magazine 


is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in 
season, so that no sportsman 
can ever afford to be without it. 
You should therefore become a 
yearly subscriber and have the 
Badminton sent to you post 
free every month to any part of 
the world, for 18/- per annum. 


THE BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


9 KING ST. COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. W.C. 2. 


NEW EGYPTIAN CO. 


THE PROPOSAL TO TRANSFER THE CONTROL TO 
EGYPT CONFIRMED. 


An ExtTRAoRDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the New Egyptian 
Co., Ltd., was held on the 17th inst. at Winchester House, Old 
ot Street, E.C., Mr. A. A. Baumann, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, this meeting has been called 
to confirm certain resolutions that were passed at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting held on July 28. Those resolutions are 
in substance for the purpose of transferring the control of the 
company to Egypt, which is to be effected by the retirement of 
four of the London directors. Compensation has been voted by 
the shareholders to those directors for the loss of office, to be 
divided among them as they may agree. That is the substance 
of the resolutions, which I do not think you will want me to read 
again. I now beg to move that these resolutions be now con- 
firmed as special resolutions. I ask Sir Ernest Spencer to second 
that motion. 

Sir Ernest Spencer seconded the motion, and it was unani- 
mously adopted without comment. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post FREE: 


United Kingdom Abroad 
One Year : £1 8 2 : £1 10 4 
Half Year : 14 1 15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


21 August 1920 


THE CITY 


There are evidences in the Stock Exchange, for what 
they are worth, of a gradual return of confidence. There 
is less talk of a prospective 8 per cent. Bank rate, and 
though the possibility still exists, there is a growing 
disposition to take the view that after all we may scrape 
through with 7 per cent. as the maximum. Then tooa 
cheering influence has been the firm attitude adopted by 
the Premier towards the Council of Action. It was 
not any too soon, and has resulted in a less pessimistic 
view being taken regarding the oft-predicted Labour 
troubles of the coming autumn. On the whole, not 
only existing conditions, but also the outlook appear to 
be improving, and hence the more satisfactory tone dis- 
played by Stock Exchange markets generally, and not- 
ably by that in home industrial securities. 


The gilt-edged market continues to justify the views 
that have been expressed here. Speculative interest 
in securities of this class may be said to be non-existent, 
but the normal investment demand has been sufficient 
to maintain prices, and in a few instances to improve 
them moderately. Attention is being directed chiefly 
to the various Housing issues with their fallen prices 
and attractive yields. | With others to come later, it 
may be anticipated that the way will be paved by under- 
writing interests, the paving taking the form of higher 
quotations for the existing securities. Holders of those 
in the neighbourhood of par, such as the Middlesex 
issue, might consider the question of realizing with a 
view to reinvestment in the newcomers, thereby secur- 
ing a turn. 


As might have been expected, the fact that the rail- 
ways will soon be standing on their own legs again is 
attracting attention to the market in their securities. 
So far there is no great measure of activity, but prices 
are gradually improving all along the line, with Scottish 
stocks prominent in the movement. For this, Glasgow 
is held to be mainly responsible, and-there is no doubt 
that the bulk of the demand has come from the North 
generally, which is usually regarded as an encouraging 
sign. A feature too has been the improvement in Un- 
derground stocks, of which there has been influential, 
if quiet, buying. Underground Electric Income Bonds 
may be regarded as a prominent selection at their pre- 
sent price of about 57, as compared with 88 earlier in 
the year, when their prospects were far more dismal 
than at present. 


For once in a way that great bugbear of the inter- 
national market—the Paris Settlement—has passed off 
smoothly, and dealers here will have noted enviously 
the announcement that money was plentiful for con- 
tangoes at 34 per cent.! Foreign bonds, and particu- 
larly those of more speculative character, are being 
seen to better advantage than for some time past. In 
view of the fluctuating value of the franc the operator 
here is hampered by the impossibility of seeing very 
far ahead. However, prices generally stand at levels 
which promise an abundant profit ultimately, and those 
prepared to lock away their purchases cannot go very 
far wrong, provided ordinary discretion is exercised 
in making a selection. 


» Were it not for exchange uncertainties, there is 
little doubt that South African mining shares would 
stand at very much better levels than they do. Owing 
to the greatly enhanced premium on gold, very sub- 
stantial profits are being earned by the companies, and 
the dividend outlook for the current six months is ac- 
cordingly brighter than ever. Public interest, how- 
ever, is for the moment practically dead, and whereas 
a rise of a shilling in the price of the metal merely 
steadies the market, a decline of threepence causes an 
appreciable weakening. This state of affairs is not 


likely to last, and those who purchased higher up would 
do well to average before the customary autumnal re- 
vival sets in. The leading shares are now quoted ex 
dividend, and with very few exceptions are undoubted 


bargains. 
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While speculative business in most sections of the 
Stock Exchange continues to do little more than mark 
time, there is no falling off where Oil shares are con- 
cerned. On the contrary, interest seems to be grow- 
ing, as is evidenced by the steadily expanding Street 
market which now continues to a comparatively late 


hour. Shells, Burmahs, Lobitos, and Mexican Eagles 


continue to be the chief favourites as, in view of their 
intrinsic merits, they deserve to be. The next Mexican 
Eagle bonus, by the way, is being much discussed, but 
it is not likely that it will be forthcoming just yet. Scot- 
tish Americans have been a conspicuously weak market 
on the indifferent reception accorded by the public to 
the Phoenix Oil and Transport issue, of which about 
80 per cent. is understood to have been left with the 
underwriters; the idea being that the Scottish American 
Company was a large underwriter. Even if this be so, 
however, the company with its important allied inter- 
ests will have little difficulty in bearing the burden, 
and getting rid of it, when the political position in 
Roumania and neighbourhood improves. 


A development of keen interest to the banking com- 
munity, is the announcement that the National City 
Bank of New York is shortly to open a branch in the 
West End of London, for the presentation of American 
letters of credit, and soon. This step is the precursor 
of a more important one—the establishment of a real 
branch of the bank in the City, probably the offices of 
the International Banking Corporation in Bishopsgate, 
which at present represents the National City Bank in 
London. The National City is the most important in- 
stitution of its kind in the United States, having assets 
in excess of 1,077,000,000 dollars, of which some 
347,000,000 dollars is represented by cash. The step 
it now proposes to take, which is rendered possible by 


‘ the Federal Reserve Act, is prompted by the steady 


growth of Anglo-American commercial relations. It 
only remains now for the United States to afford facili- 
ties for English banking interests, such as we afford 
for American bankers here. 


In view of its finances having recently been reor- 
ganized, there is to be no annual general meeting of 
Burton, Son, & Sanders, Ltd., the big old-established 
wholesale provision company which is a member of the 
Commercial Bank of London group; but for the in- 
formation of shareholders the directors have issued ac- 
counts for the year 1919. These show that, after al- 
lowing for all charges, including Excess Profits Duty, 
there was a net profit of £89,215, making with the 
amount brought in a total available of £127,977. 
Dividends absorbed £53,114 of this (including a final 
payment of 200 per cent. on the deferred ordinary 
shares), leaving the comfortable sum of £74,863 to be 
brought into the new year. 


In view of the magnitude of the business, Guest, 
Keen, & Nettlefords are to be congratulated on the 
promptitude with which they have issued their accounts 
for the year ended June 30th last. These show a credit 
balance, after providing for liabilities under the Muni- 
tions of War, Finance and Coal Mines Act, of 
£860,509, making with the amount brought in a grand 
total of £1,096,196. For the fourteenth successive 
year the distribution on the Ordinary shares is 15 per 
cent., including bonus, but this is on a greatly increased 
capital, as a year ago a bonus of 100 per cent. in Second 
Preference and 200 per cent. in Ordinary shares was 
paid out of the reserve funds. In the future, accounts 
are to be made up to March 3oth, and published in June, 
so that the next accounts will be for a period of nine 
months. 


The Dunlop bonus of three shares at par for each one 
held is not more than was expected, and its effect upon 
the market in the existing shares is reflected in a fairly 
pronounced decline. There is nothing to worry about 
in this, and it is simply due to sales by speculators who 
have been holding the shares for months past with the 
aid of borrowed money. The object of the distribution 
is the one now common to many prosperous industrials 
of bringing their capitalisation more into line with the 
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company’s assets and earning power. There seems, 
however, to have been undue delay in the adoption of 
the scheme, for the details have been a loudly-whis- 
pered secret since quite the earliest days of the year. 
As the authorised Ordinary capital is to be increased 
by £12,500,000 to £15,000,000, of which only about 
£7,500,000 is now to be issued, rumour will doubtless 
soon be rife of a further bonus. At the pending meet- 
ing full information is promised as to the company’s 
present position, development and policy; and in the 
meantime the directors state that the business done 
during the current financial year has been greater than 
ever before, and that there is every reason to believe 
that the profits will materially exceed those of last 
year. 


That mass production plays an important part in 
combating increased working expenses is evident; one 
striking example has been provided long since by Ford 
cars. An interesting announcement in this connection 
has just been made by the Glasgow Corporation, to the 
effect that a famous firm which had contracted to sup- 
ply a motor vehicle at £825 has intimated that the 
price will be reduced by £75. It is stated that this is 
the first instance since the war of a municipal contract 
being revised in the direction of price reduction, and 
that it is due to the fact that the motor firm is now 
manufacturing on the massed production system. It 
is for the same reason that striking achievements are 
expected from British Glass Industries, the Kent Port- 
land Cement Company, and many other first-class 
British industrial undertakings with mass production 
programmes. 


The increase of 10s. per cent. in the stamp duty on 
transfers, to come into operation about ten days hence, 
has produced from the Stock Exchange Committee 
a ruling quite interesting in view of the delay in deliver- 
ing securities. The buyer is to be liable for the legal 
rate due on the transfer, when it is delivered, but should 
delivery of the security be delayed beyond the date on 
which the purchase could be ‘‘ bought in ’’—should 
such date fall on or before August 31st—the seller must 
refund any increase in duty thereby occasioned. With 
a view to regulating the position brokers are advised 
by the Committee to charge the higher rate to buyers, 
and refund to them any amount which proves on com- 
pletion of a transaction to have been an overcharge. 
Of course, in these days there should be no such thing 
as delay in delivery, for the reason that all Stock Ex- 
change business is supposed to be transacted on a cash 
basis. Delays do occur, however, with increasing 
frequency, the explanation being mainly that the seller, 
especially if he be a professional operator, hopes to re- 
purchase at a profit, and pocket the difference. Another 
cause of delay is traceable to that class of small investor 
who treats his business letters as private correspond- 
ence, and puts them aside until he feels in the mood for 
letter-writing ! 


Eastmans, Ltd., one of the largest meat and cold 
storage businesses in the country, have just effected a 
transfer of shares to Messrs. Vestey Brothers, which is 
distinctly favourable to shareholders in the former 
Company: namely, three 70% cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each, fully paid, in the Union Cold Stor- 
age Company, Ltd., for every two ordinary shares in 
Eastmans, Ltd.; and four 70% cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each, fully paid, in the Union Cold Stor- 
age Company for every three preference shares held in 
Eastmans. At the first intimation the ordinary shares, 
which were standing at about 17s., rose as high as 
26s., and are still in the vicinity of 23s. to 24s., which 
is reckoned as their new value. The preference shares 
have, of course, not risen much, but the return on the 
money is enhanced. The terms of the contract include 
also £60,000 in compensation to the Directors. These, 
howéver, will continue in office, so that they receive 
a very comfortable douceur. The Union Cold Storage 
Company, Ltd., may now be considered the largest 
business of this kind, possibly in Europe, and they have 
business interests in Australia, New Zealand, and South 


America. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph: EUCLASB, WESDO, LONDON. 


=— 


OUTH AMERI 
via 


MADEIRA 


The only Investment which 


does not depreciate in value 


Life Assurance Policy. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


21 August 1920 
A. DARRACQ & CO. (1905), LTD. 


AMALGAMATION WITH SUNBEAM CO. UNANIMOUSLY 
APPROVED. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of A. Darracq & Co. 
(1905), Ltd., was held on the 13th inst. at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, to consider resolutions to increase the capital 
to £3,300,000 by the creation of 300,000 Preferred Ordinary 
shares of £1 each and of 500,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, 
and to change the name of the company to “‘S.T.D. Motors, 
Limited.”’ Mr. James Todd, chairman of the company, presided. 


The Chairman, in moving the resolution to increase the capital, 
said the board had concluded negotiations extending over several 
months between the Sunbeam Motor Company and the Darracq 
Company for an amalgamation of interests. This amalgamation 
had been approved by the Sunbeam shareholders, and the board 
now asked for an increase of capital to enable it to be carried 
through. Since the last general meeting a series of the most 
exhaustive investigations had been made into the affairs of most 
of the leading motor-car concerns, with the result that the direc- 
tors were satisfied that the proposed amalgamation was the only 
one that they felt justified in recommending to the Darracq share- 
holders on an equal basis of an exchange of shares. The diffi- 
culty from the commencement had been to find another motor-car 
concern in the same strong financial position and with the same 
dividend-earning capacity as the different works controlled by the 
Darracq Company, and no doubt existed in regard to the Sun- 
beam Company. The amalgamation of interests was one which 
the directors felt they had every confidence in recommending to 
the shareholders for their approval. 


The Sunbeam car enjoyed a world-wide reputation, and the 
works of the Sunbeam Company at Wolverhampton were among 
the finest equipped engineering works in this or any other coun- 
try. The output of complete cars at the present time was far in 
excess of what it had ever been in the past, and the demand, 
here and in the Colonies, was such as to insure the sales of the 
entire production for at least twelve months ahead. The policy 
of the board would be that the Sunbeam car would continue to be 
manufactured at Wolverhampton, the Talbot car at the Talbot 
works in London, and the Darracq car at the Darracq works, 
Suresnes, but a central organisation would be established by 
which the buying, selling, administration, and advertising depart- 
ments of the respective companies would be centralised under one 
head, and in this way very large economies effected. The basis 
of the arrangement with the Sunbeam Company was an exchange 
of shares on an equal basis. The proposed change had been 
received with unanimous approval by every agent with whom they 
had come in contact, and it was certain that the position of both 
companies must be very much strengthened by the joining up of 
their forces. With regard to the absorption of the business of 
W. and G. Du Cros, Ltd., the primary reason which had influ- 
enced the board was that the body-building capacity of the dif- 
ferent works controlled by the Darracq Company was totally 
inadequate to meet the ever-increasing production of chassis. The 
directors were satisfied that they had by an exchange of shares 
in W. and G. Du Cros entered into an arrangement which would 
be highly remunerative to the Darracq Company. 


Dealing with the question of the present-day market value of 
the shares of the Darracq Company, the Chairman said it was a 
matter of common knowledge that there had been a serious fall 
in all shares in the motor industry, but so far as the fall in their 
own shares was concerned he knew of no reason whatever in 
connection with any of the affairs of the different works con- 
trolled by the Darracq Company which justified in the least any 
fall in the market value of the shares. On the contrary, they 
were now so near the end of the financial year that he had ne 
hesitation in expressing the board’s opinion that, short of some 
unforeseen catastrophe, there was no reason why they should not 
be in a position to declare as a result of the past year’s working 
the same highly satisfactory rate of dividend both on their Ordin- 
ary and Preference shares as that which they had now declared 
for several years. Never had the productive capacity of the 
works been so satisfactory as it was at the present time, and 
never had the demand for their productions been keener nor the 
margin of working profit more satisfactory. If the shares were 
worth the price at which they were quoted a year ago nothing 
had happened in connection with the company’s affairs since that 
date which in any way justified the shares standing at a lower 
value. The company had now paid 20 per cent. dividend for 
several years on its Ordinary capital and 10 per cent. on its 
Preferred Ordinary capital, besides accumulating a very, large 
reserve fund. No pessimism existed in the minds of the board 
as to its future. 


Mr. Huntley Walker, managing director, seconded the resolu- 
tion, which, after the chairman had replied to a number of ques- 
tions, was unanimously adopted. 


The resolution changing the name of the company was also 
carried, and the proceedings terminated. 
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